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Can vou tmagine 

wath whal ral quence lhis silver 

speaks of beauty and of love... 

of an artist whe shaped it pre nd and pure... 

of crafismen whe tnrned a dream inte solid silver. 
of the woman who wall ewr il. 


Can you imagine...can tt be vou? 
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FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


@ TOOLS @ SUPPLIES @ CHAIN 
@ FINDINGS @ EQUIPMENT 


@ DISPLAY @ SILVER & 
BOXES GOLD 


@ SHEET — WIRE 
— TUBING 


Becouse of the size and 
volume of content if 
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a small deposit of 
$1.00 which will be 
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first order of $5.00 
or more. No depos 
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Schools, deaolers 
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Request on let 
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America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request 
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| \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 


NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7-9494 








HANDCRAFTS ACROSS THE OCEAN 


Swissair invites you to discover what’s new in 
your craft in the lands where it was born. Choose 
from two great tours leaving New York on March 11 
and organized exclusively for you and your fellow 
craftsmen. One takes you to Italy and Yugoslavia, the 
other to Greece and Turkey. You'll meet your Old 
World fellow craftsmen, exchange opinions on tech- 
niques, discuss trends—and come home brimming 
with new ideas and new contacts. 

Swissair jets you there in a giant DC-8 for 17 of 
the most stimulating days any craftsman could hope 
for. You'll visit ancient cities steeped in the tradi- 
t be ceramics, fabric 


tions of your craft, whether 1 


printing, glass- working, leather, ma wood, weaving 
or needlework. 


CRAFT HORIZONS November-December i96/ 


Best news of all is the low cost —just $799* for 
$899* for Greece-Turkey. 
hotels, meals 


Italy -Yugoslavia, These 


rates include transportation, demi- 
pension), tips, and taxes, plus meetings and exhibits. 
For all the exciting details, mail this coupon today. 
*Based on the 17-day cconomy-class jet excursion fare from New York. It 1s 
possible to stay on beyond the 17-day period for additional fare. 





3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
. $799 
. $899 


SWISSAIR, 

Send me full details on a) Italy-Yugoslavia . . 
b) Greece-Turkey ey 

NAME 

ADORESS 

CITY & STATE 


+ SWISSAIR 











We will send you this new and basic book for the 
professional artist, the student and the hobbyist 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to demonstrate the benefits of membership in the 


TTS anv Crafts BOOK CLUB 


Start your membership with this largest, most comprehensive and authoritative 
encyclopedia of the arts ever published. Each month you will be able to acquire 
the most factual and authoritative books on the arts and crafts—offering thorough 
instructions and fascinating details on painting, ceramics, drawings, sculpture, 
enameling, mosaics, etc. In them you will find lavish full-color plates and “Jearn 
from” drawings and photographs. THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was 
formed to bring these books to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now you 
can build an excellent reference library of hard-to-find books, a collection to 
consult and treasure for years. 


Start your membership 
with any of these distinguished books 


- MASTERY OF DRAWING By John Moranz 8. THE VISUAL ARTS. By Wallace S. Baldinger 
big, beautiful time art book cran med 4 history and survey of all the arts and crafts 
full of 1150. drawings, 8 fu lor figure stud- Every significant art form from the 20th cen 
ies, 400 pages of sage know-how and advice. tury is analyzed—from comic strips to ceram 
A one-volume art library! ics, from lithography to landsc apes. 4 color 

List Price $10.00 Memt i 95 plates, 172 illus. 308 pages. 7°4” x 10% 
iP $9.50 A ib 95 

. TECHNIQUES OF DRAWING AND PAINTING List Price $ fembers’ Price $1 
wuss. By Frederic Sweney. It is 2 com- . THE ART OF THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN. 

plete and compr SI zu > that brings z 
—s begs a _ a on x How To Create Space Fiqures. By Louis 
NEP-OY — smowlsege C | bi, re ~* oe Wolchonok. Points out countless possibilities 
pl “ aperea, | pe salen 6 + = > ole” in creating original designs. For all artists and 
lates plus 3 full color plates, 4 4 n 69 pages. many awings. 8 . 

List Price $10.00 Members’ Price $8.50 craftsmen. | pages, any dra wn 4s 


‘ 

. CHINESE DECORATIVE ART. By Martin Fed- List Price $8.50 Members’ Price $6.95 
dersen. A compendium of knowledge that is 

. THE CRAFT OF OLD-MASTER DRAWINGS. 


umique m the field of art. Covers the entire 
field of the Chinese decorative arts: ceramic By James Watrous, A unique combination—a 
metal-work, bronze. ivory, glass, textiles, an very useful manual of drawings and a very 
ber, etc. 286 pages, 200 illustrations, 8 in full readable historical work covering the tech- 
color, 644” x 942", nique of drawing from the Middle Ages to the 
List Price $12.50 nber ice $ ‘ present. 170 pages, 60 illustrations, 744” x 
10% 
. PAINTING FOR ALL. 5) rvyn List Price $10.00 Members’ Price $6.95 
practical book for ever 
chase, preparation, use of loots roGs a . STYLE IN ART. The Dynamics of Art As Cul- 
of painting, etc. 224 pages, 15 ful tural Expression. By Lincoln Rothschild. A 
50 black and white plates major attempt in light of modern psycholog 
ical insights to explain the variations in artis 
List Price $6.95 r ri 3.8 tic styles from age to age. 82 plates 
- WATER COLOR THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 5» List Price $6.00 Members’ Price $4.95 
- ialy Slustrated . THE FUNCTIONAL LINE IN PAINTING. 5) 
faron Berkman. 49 plates covering the art of 


- actical t. that w »¢ hailed by all wh 
L pp medi 109 pag 56 illu 

use this “happy . pages, — every age and civilization are used to prove 
the author's thesis. 


"x 10% 
List Price $6.00 Me Price $4.95 List Price $6.00 Members’ Price $3.95 

_ PAINTING IN AMERICA, THE STORY OF 4 
ana 4p ye tay ny Ap . 7000 YEARS OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
American paintin 3 from Columbus to the By Max Wykes-Joyce. A comprehensive sur 
o al state vey of ceramics. Extensive and valuable sec 


present. It deals with every painter who has . aa 
lasting significance, and all important works tion on contemporary ceramics. 2/6 pages, 56 
plates, 6" x 9 


re covered. 170 plates, 17 full-color plates, < e 
447 pages, 6%” x 10% — List Price $12.00 Members’ Price $7.95 
t Price sO \ ’ ’ 

List Price $11 fc . BOEHM’S BIRDS. The Porcelain Art of Ed- 

. PEN AND INK DRAWING. By Frank a ward Marshall Boehm. By Frank Cosetine 

ind HOW TO DRAW THE DOG. jana A magnificent volume, the permanent record 

oe Thorne. A dual selection for the professional of the great porcelain sculpture of Boehm 

Complete... and the student 17 tes in full-color, more than 80 black 
d{uthoritative . Combined List Price $9.50 
Media Se 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
11 East 36th Street,12ACCH6! New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Member of THE an r S AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send me the books I have circled 2 3 4 5 6 
at the right and my FREE BOOK. For ning selections and alternates will be described to me in a monthly 
advance Bulletin and | may decline any book by simply returning the printed form always provided. I agree to 
buy as few as four selections (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve months, 


and I may resign at any time thereafter 7 8 9 10 11 
NAME 


ADDRESS eunccunenscaseseats 12 13 14 
CITY ZONE STATE 





[J ENCLOSED $§$ . [) BILL MY ACCOUNT 





The 

American Craftsmen’s 
Council 

announces a 

national competition 
for 


American craftsmen: 


30 years of age and under 


Classes: 


ceramics, metal, textiles, 
wood, glass, enamels 
and plastics 


Wiss Eileen Farrell, 

Young Americans 1962, 

Wuseum of Contemporary Crafts 
29 West Sird Street, 

Vew York 19, N. Y. 








: Representing the finest 

good design contemporary jewelry 

- ; by leading artists of 
is timeless two continents 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings 
Custom work—redesigning 
ANT A 
+ 

design in jewelry 

Located in the heart of 

downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 
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LETTERS 


On “The New Ceramic Presence 
PRO 


Sirs 
much interested in Rose Slivka’s article or The New 
*resence” in the July/August issue. The picture well 
irticularly interested in them, but her writing on the 
to me the important thing. I think she has a very 
hopeful feeling toward the new craftsmen. I am sure 
ire not all great, but out of this quantity of creators we 
will get a master, as she suggested with her reference to Whitman 
Melville, etc. That's where I think her hopeful quality comes in 
You probably know Chekov's The Sea Gull and the young writer 
Kostya in that play who speaks so clearly of the need for “new 
forms.” To me that's the thing she is talking about 
Good luck and best wishes in your activities. You are doing an 
excellent op 
WHARTON ESHERICK 
Paoli, Pa 


\ how much I admired “The New 

Julv/ August 1961)\, how much I have felt the 
rticle 1d how well | thought it was written 
JUNE SCHWARCZ 


Sausalito, Cali 


{r 


Gd tandem, Rose Slivka, abutere patientia nostra 

For God's sake and the “arts,” quit corrupting the young gen 

eration with your fake double standards. On one side in the 

July’ August issue the excellent Northwest Coast artifacts and the 

plain speaking of Anni Albers’ equally excellent speech—and in 

between, that article and the photos of the “Big Pile,” etc 

Nobody in his senses can continue to subscribe to CRAFT HORIZONS, 

supposedly the magazine of the ACC, without blushing with shame 
or getting blue with fury 

MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN 

Guerneville, Calif 


S 
The article in the July/August issue on “The New Ceramic Pres 
ence” was worth all the cost of a subscription 
For the longest time we had thought that the “Big Pile” in our 
neighbor's cow pasture was good only for enriching the fields 
Now we find that if you can pile it high enough with the written 
word, or in the visual fields, it can pass for art. In the future, 
we will give up any attempt to make functional ceramics as 
in expressive form since, apparently, “Containers make 
ilmost no demands on our sensibilities, leaving us free”—free to 
concentrate on getting the cows to cooperate for higher and 
arger works of “ART.” 
WARREN MACKENZIE 
Stillwater, Minn 


ive enjoyed your magazine for over five years and have seen 
many interesting and informative articles in it. As of late, I have 
noticed that more and more space has been devoted to what 
I call sick art—that is, those ceramics and objects that do not 
express anything beautiful or nice. Is it that the art and artist 
in America have gone sour? I import art and furniture from the 
Scandinavian countries and see more real feeling for materials 
ind form than have been seen here in a long time. Do you plan 
on continuing to show more of this sick art? If so, we are no 
longer nterested 
ALFRED GUSTAVE 
Virginia Beach, Va 


THE MIDDLE GROUND 

Sirs 

I suspect that you are prepared for a variety of comments from 
American potters and maybe a few comments from confused 
lay people who may have read your article in the July/August 
ssue on “The New Ceramic Presence.” To describe to my crafts 
men friends in the Southeast what I saw upon returning to Califor 
nia, | need only refer them to this article; the photos describe 
more than words. My own thoughts were, “Is this the work of 





sick people? | was discouraged and enormously disappointed 
But I must try to make myself clear. This kind of work should 
be done, and | would hope that every potter would never hesitate 
to put i material form those things he either thinks or feels 
and, be all, those things which come from deep inside him 
done. The old trite phrase that art is a universal 
still holds true. In its finest forms it is universal, and 

token it speaks to many people 
potter is making things not only for himself, but 
othe He goes through the process of discovering 
und understanding that which is uniquely himself 
e continues the search to find that which is also a part of all 
mankind. (The late Dr arl Jung calls this the “collective sub 
conscious.”) In re ng at degree f awareness his work 


becomes more than merely subjective 


Many of the potter s efforts ar steps ilong the way; much of 
s work might well be left within ivacy provided by the 

walls of his studio and, a pr r time, relegated to the 

in and oblivion 

perhaps the people doing the work | refer are 
10t sick, albeit their work is, | hope, of a therapeutic nature 
Apparently precious few have realized their own potential and 
iniqueness. They don't realize that in being themselves they are 
different and are, perhaps, afraid to be different if they have 


discover their individuality. Therefore, they follow along with 


it the few in whom this trend found origin 
ipprenticeship well, have become disc plined 
materials, disciplined in their work, and in 
to go in whatever direction they choose 
ipparently not ippreciated by the newer 
only comment is directed to the teachers, 
e an influence on the new talent now developing 
possible only through discipline and responsibility 
nts this wisdom; discipline them in their work and 
vey know where they st ind so they can become 
it time when they enter period when they must 
masters, responsible en \ for what they create 
HAL RIEGGER 

Vill Valley, Ce 


international Fabrics issve 
PRO 
Sirs 
Since | wrote to you last month in ange ind in dismay about the 
July/August tissue CRAFT HORIZONS, it is only fair that | write 
this month to praise the current September/October number 
is an excellent one, the best that has come out so far, and 
both honestly written and well informed. It shows quality 
in form and in techniques. Congratulations! If the coming 
follow up in that quality. I shall be delighted! Thank you 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN 


Guerneville, Calif 


Sirs 
We were both delighted and mpressed with the September 
October “International , ie. It is the best in the history 
tf CRAFT HORIZONS 
TACK LENOR LARSEN 
Ne “i York \ } 


CON 
Sirs 
Having looked forward to receiving irst issue Of CRAFT HORI 
ZONS, I was certainly disappointed to find the entire magazine 
devoted to fabrics [September/October 1961). I'm not interested 
n them or that field and felt it a waste of money to have them 
take up a whole issue. I hope future issues will be varied for the 
sake of other arts. My first impression was to toss the magazine 
n the wastebasket. I'm sure fabric designers loved it, but how 
about the others? 

MARTHA WOODFORD 


Ansonia, Conn 


A Craftsman Says Thonk You! 
irs 
Please accept my belated but most heartfelt thanks for publishing 
the picture of my fountain and planter in the May/June issue 
of CRAFT HORIZONS. Hardly has a week gone by since that date 
in which at least one inguiry has not come from someone inter 
ested in having one 

WINIFRED HOLT 

Delmar, N.Y 


MIEXS 


& Ceramic Equipment 








WRITE TODAY for COMPLETE 


eramic equipment 


a 


11837 TEALE STREET, CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA. 





M Free Price List 
eta Ss Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 

F indings 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son T 
709 Sansom St. oo | s 


Phila. 6, Pa. 


Supplies 


Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 


Miller 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 

o 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 


Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 


Normark 


oz. tubes 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors 
Mercerized Perle Cotton 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 o:. tubes — 36 colors 
We hove a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving 


Untracht 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 











OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Fred Schwertz, contributor of this issue’s “Crafts in 
Education” column on page 46, is an assistant professor 
n the art education department at Pratt Institute, New 
York. He is also a member of the Executive Council 
of the National Committee on Art Education, sponsored 
by the Museum of Modern Art. Some of our readers 
may have seen him on television, on the New York State 
Board of Regents education programs Greta Daniel, 
yssociate curator of design at the Museum of Modern 
Art and member of the editorial board of CRAFT HoRI 
ZONS, discusses the “Contemporary Craftsmen of the 
Send for FREE Far West” exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary 
BOOKBINDING MATERIALS Crafts on page 10 In addition to being a travel 
CATALOG SEND FOR INFORMATION . writer, a foreign correspondent, and a promoter of the 


crafts movement in Latin America, specifically in Mexico 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Cerol Miller, who makes her CRAFT HORIZONS debut 
Dept. CH 398 Broadway New York 13 


CRAFTOOLS 


A Complete Source A Complete Source 
for Your for Your 


BOOKBINDING | BATIK SUPPLIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
TJANTINGS—3 Sizes—$2.95 each 


TOOLS « EQUIPMENT $8.50—set of 3 
MATERIALS 








BATIK FORMULA WAX $1.25 Ib 





DYES AND FRAMES 








with “Bazaar Sabado” on page 50, is herself a craftsman 
working in ceramics. Originally from Southern Califor 
nia, she visited Mexico in 1952, liked it, returned in 
1956, and has been there ever since Photographs 
»f the ACC's Fourth National Conference, page 26, are 
y our Northwest correspondent, Don Normark, a photo 

list who lived in Los Angeles, New York, and 

before picking his home town, Seattle, Washing 





“Precious stones for precious little” 


YOU be the judge! Our very first approval 

cf Ce] selection of colorful stones will prove to ton his home. A photographer and writer for other 

yeu thet you connet buy finer stones for less magazines as Il as CRAFT HORIZONS, he has had 

S anywhere. Join America’s schools, croft yme-man shows ¢ his photographs at the Los Angeles 
groups ond craftsmen who know that our im yuunty Museum, The Brooklyn Museum, and the Un 

ve of Washington Instructor of enameling at 

The Brooklyn Museum Art School, New York, and 

frequent contributor to these pages, Oppi Untracht 
reviews on page 18 an exhibition of work by the Jap 
nese potter Shoji Hamada. Author of Enameling o1 
Metal, he is currently at work on a book dealing with 
ERNEST W. BEISSINGER decorative techniques in metal Long known to our 


importer and Cutter of Precious Stones readers for her “personality” articles on West Coast 
raftsmen and also for her “Letter from San Francisco,’ 


402 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. : 
Yoshike Uchide this time contributes, on page 36, an 
— = — et irticle on California jeweler Merry Renk 


mediate service policy never lets you down 
Select your stones leisurely, keep each selection for a full 30 days 
without obligation to buy. Treat yourself to our shipments when 
ever you need stones. It's one pleasure you wil! look forward to 


New accounts credit references please 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
ADULT EDUCATION DIRECTORS & TEACHERS 


from ®ve" A onuige Beautiful 


magazine 


During the coming school year House Beautiful w sh, monthly, two separate series of Craft articles which teachers 
in the adult craft field should find useful for their CTasses. Both will start in the October issue and continue for eight 
consecutive months. 

We are making this announcement at the suggestion of David Rauch, Director of Adult, Parent and Family Life Education 
for the Great Neck Public Schools in Great Neck, New York. He came to us with this request, saying that if the craft teachers 
of Great Neck could only know sooner, several weeks prior to publication, what craft stories we were going to publish, the 
teachers could make better use of them . . . even perhaps conducting a special course around the House Beautiful series. 
Dr. Rauch and the Adult Craft Coordinator of Great Neck Schools, Mrs. Justine Milgrom, will assist us in making the two 
series as useful as possible for teachers to use with their classes. 

One series of articles will be on “Creative Stitchery.” This will be in part, a “rerun” of the famous Mariska Karasz articles 
from 1952-53 which had so big an influence and which have become collectors’ items. 

The other series is built around the theme, “Exploring the Nature of Materials.” It will appeal to both men and women. The 


outline is as follows: 


October issue (out September 20th) Mosaics from shards of mirror and glass 
November issue (out October 20th) Paper and foils 
December issue (out November 20th) Paper and foils 
January issue (out December 20th) Hardware made from sheet pewter 
February issue (out January 20th) Gauze weaving (requiring no loom) 
March issue (out February 20th) Case plastics 
April issue (out March 20th) Sand castings 
May issue (out April 20th) Glass fusing 
June issue (out May 20th) How to use the wind (kites, 


streamers, banners, wind harps, etc.) 
If you decide to use either of these series as the basis of teaching, we can be of service to you in two different ways. 


Your students will be eligible for a student rate for a year’s subscription, at $4.50, which is 25 per cent below the normal 
yearly subscription rate. Special student subscription blanks will be sent you on request. Thus your students will have a 
monthly syllabus to work from. We are endeavoring to make each month’s lesson meaty enough to fill your class sessions. 
For the teacher’s own preparatory work, House Beautiful can send advance proofs of each month’s material about two weeks 
before publication date. But you will have to so notify us of your wishes and which series you want advance service on. This 


notification should reach us no later than October Ist. 


House Beautii 


The 1961 Pace Setter 


To Elizabeth Gordon, Editor 
House Beautiful 
$72 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the following material for my course 
— Advance proofs of “Creative Stichery” series. 
—_____. Advance proofs of second series described above. 
_ Special student subscription blanks. Quantity: 


NAME 











POSITION 





SCHOOL 
TITLE OF COURSE : — 








NUMBER OF ADULTS TAKING COURSE 








ADORESS 
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GRETA DANIEI 


CONTEMPORARY 


HE newly inaugurated project 
American Craftsmen’s Counc! 
New York a Ti re 


surveys of contemporary American cr 


Dring to giona 


ifts 


manship, is an important and laudable 


These VIS! 


one regional surveys will give 


tors to the Museum of Contemporary 


Crafts the {ts 


what cr 


S.A 


opportunity to see 


men in other parts of the | 
producing and will thus create ck 
the 


and for enjoyment 


with all parts of country tor 


mation, debate 


Inventive and mindful of new experi 


ments and operating in i climate of 
greater public acceptance than the East 


W esi 
and high-spirited stronghold of American 


the has long been the most active 


CRAFTSMEN of the FAR WEST 


crafts. It is quite natural, then, that the 


first exhibition of this series, on view at 


the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


~ 


from September 22 through November 5 


and currently on tour [watch the Calendar 
ibition listings|, deals with 


the Far 


column f ex 
Contemporary Craftsmen of 
West 


organized by 


This particular show, which was 


ACC Regional ¢ 
Trustees of the Northwest and Southwest 


raftsmen 


Regional Assemblies 
Alaska, Arizona 
Idaho, Montana 


working with their 


draws on work done in 
Hawaii, 


Utah, and Washington 


California 
Nevada 


Though 


Oregon 
some well-known craftsmen seem 


to be missing, it is gratifying to meet 


so many new talents. The exhibition in 


cludes ove 300 works by 238 crafts 


men—a bewildering array for individua 
consideration 

Particularly interesting to this reviewer 
is the fact that this assemblage embraces 
the eclectic and heterogeneous nature ot 
our dynamic contemporary cultural envi 


discussed 


ronment. It is an environment 
with great thoughtfulness and perception 
in two contrasting articles which were pub 
lished in the July 1961 


HORIZONS 


August issue of 
CRAFT “Artist-Craftsmen of 
Western Europe” by Hedy Backlin, cu 
rator of decorative arts at the Cooper 
Union Museum, and “The New Ceramic 
CRAFT HORIZONS’ editor 
The in reviewing 


Presence” by 


Rose Slivka former, 





the show of the same title previously held 
at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
found that the most developed European 
craftsmen and artists have evolved a new 
and vital form language by extending tra- 
ditional techniques and concepts and by 
being responsive and responsible to the 
heightened needs of the internationalized 
community man. The latter, on the 
hand, discussed the recent contro- 
American 


of 
other 
versial movement specific to 
ceramics in which the craftsman has cut 
loose from traditional concepts of form 
and function, producing new works in 
which to both precepts is 
perhaps the strongest ingredient. In many 
instances, they depart from the crafts 
and become sculpture. This investigation 
however, into the possibilities of form 


“irreverence” 


and expression inherent in so traditional 
a material as clay, should in time prove 
to all the 
inspiring and 


of immense value crafts, re- 


Vitalizing 
much that ts sterile and timid 


and removing 


[These two aspects—the one of a new 
international form language, linking 
craftsman to craftsman across national 


boundaries, but adhering to the binding 


aws of function and to the controls im- 


posed by the materials in which he works: 


the other a complete departure from estab 














lished concepts, experimenting freely in 
new areas without deference to old disci- 
find expression “Contempo- 
rary Craftsmen of the West.” Of 
particular interest are those examples of 
work which embrace both concepts. 
Jonnie Johnson (Washington), by 
pasting together roughly pinched bits of 
unglazed or partly glazed clay, has cre- 
ated two useful cylindrical vases whose 
fissured surfaces are charged with tex- 
tural excitement. Her third piece, a small 
slab pot with flattened sides and pulled- 
out top, is truly forceful, regardless of 
size. Robert James (Oregon) shows a 
“rectilinear pot in two sections,” consist- 
ing of a pair of subtly irregular hollow 
blocks incised with the moon, stars, and 
clouds, and with holes in their tops which 
and pushed 
in (negative), Related in 
spirit to this “magic” object are various 
other pieces like the three evocative oval 
stones by Maurice Grossman (Arizona), 
his branch con- 
tainer, a ragged-edge boat slab set with 
small cylinders to hold branches. Ted 
Bielefeld (California), for a similar pur- 
pose, has created a “floor form” made of 
four bag-like pots, roughly joined to each 
other, covered by two rectangular slabs 


plines in 


Far 


are pushed out (positive 


respectively. 


or 


called “weed pots,” 


hy Kay 
4 ho ec. 


Left 


hy Charles 


of Contemporary 
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Top: Detail of linen room divider, 84” x 
Sekimachi of California 
Sterling silver flatware by 
Sherotsky of Washington. 
Stoneware bottle, 21” high, 

McKee of California 

Opposite page: Section of exhibit at Museum 


Crafts. 
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George 


Installation 


designed by ACC president 
and museum director David Campbell 








ot Ken 


has a dark stoneware pot with many blue 


pierced clay Shores (Oregon) 


glaze arms, resembling a tree 
Stan Bitters’ (California) ceramic “Meta 
Rock” Mel 
bowl sculptural 


the 


shaped irregular dish form into which a 


tipped 


morphic and Henderson's 


(California) are ob- 


jects, although latter is a roughly 


curvilinear pattern of lines and scratches 


has been pressed, resembling a fruit which 
has been broken to reveal its rich inside 
Charles McKee’'s 
flat 
and 
light 


Another “fruit” is 
(California) large stoneware bottle 
sided and irregularly shaped; front 
back with a 
glaze streaked over with color rectangles 
split open reveal lapping 
tongues of black Other bottles 
like those by George Kimura (Hawaii) 
and Robert Arneson (California) 


oval, flat-sided bodies studded with three 


are covered mottled 


its sides to 


clay 
have 


or more spouts and are suggestive of prim 
Paul (Wash- 
delightful stoneware 


poets 


itive civilizations Nelson 


ington) shows a 


construction, a child's of dream 


tapering 
with galleries, arches, pillars, and incised 


castle, up in solids and voids 


Below Forest il 


Right 


black More 


fantastic is Betty Feves’ (Oregon) “Im- 


slabs ol and brown clay 


which piles irregularly shaped large 
blocks 


on top of each other; holes cut into the 


age,” 


and small brick-colored hollow 


sides allow glimpses of pillar-shaped 
people and strange plants. 

Iwo covered bronze containers—one 
William Underhill 
inspired by a 
vessel, the 
fruit by 
heavily 


teasingly 


by (California), cu 


Eastern cer 
in the shape 
( Ari- 
surfaces 
but 


riously Far 


emonial other 
ot 


zona) 


an exotic Paolo Soleri 


have textured 


look 
scrutiny 


which conventional, 


on closer reveal unconventional 
patterns of strongly personal invention 

Traditional forms also found in 
large numbers among the pottery. Wayne 
has contributed a 
large, shallow stoneware bow! with warm 


an 


are 


Taylor (California) 


yellow glazes, dramatized by enor- 
mous exploding ink splatter off to one 
side. Harrison (Utah) 
a traditional Far Eastern bottle of beau- 
tiful proportion with bold calligraphic 
decoration, while Ngaire Hixson (Wash- 
exhibits a 


Groutage shows 


ington) more contemporary 


panei i“ 


” 
namei on r é 


by June 


opper 


Schwarcz of California 


Stoneware bottle, 12” high, by Shugen Inoyue of Hawaii 


feeling in her yellow line and circle pat- 
tern on a black stoneware platter. Hal 
Fromhold’s (California) bottle belongs to 
the same family of shapes as Groutage’s, 
but his double-dipped blue and green 
glaze over a red body seems extraordi- 
nary in color and in the emphasis it gives 
to the underlying form. Equally good in 
shape and subtleness of decoration are 
like (Califor 
nia) somber Henry 
Mead’s Patricia 
Warashina’s (Washington) crusty stone- 
bottle, and Robert Speelmon’s 
(Washington) dignified stoneware bottles 


pieces Conway Pierson’s 


stoneware vase, 


(Montana) covered jar, 


ware 


decorated with geometric impressions 
The 
well as the potters; there is an outright 
others a 
appearance 
of rusticity rather than power. However, 


woodworkers are not doing as 


cuteness in some forms, in 


roughness which gives an 
a beautiful large bow! of genisaro wood 
by Bob Stocksdale (California) deserves 
praise. Its elegant shape is matched by 
skillful exploitation of the wood grain 
Equally good is a simple oval walnut 
bowl by George Fedoroff (Alaska), who 





e: Ebony and teak clock, 18” high 
Tom Hirai of Hawaii 


Left: 14K vellow and white goid nec klace 
Gordon Wong of California 
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Tayvsom of Oregon 

t of the City,” appliqué wali hanging 


Elsie Waite of Arizona 





iets the wood grain run horizontally to 


correspond with the shape of the piece 


During the last two decades, American 


designed, mass-produced furniture has 


made an outstanding name for itself by 


its bold, unconventional shapes, its in 


ventive use of new materials, and its 


exploitation of technologically advanced 


production methods. This is in marked 


contrast to the soft, flowing sculptural 


forms of much Scandinavian furniture 


which is derived from an old cabinet 


maker's tradition, simplified for modern 


structurally convinc 


this 


taste, refined and 


ne im its best examples It is to 
second group that the few pieces of fur 


linked 


tare well by comparison. Perhaps because 


niture may be and they do not 


of its fine workmanship, the small ped 
Evert Sodergren (Wash 


mentioned: but the 


stal table by 
ington) should be 


niaid table top pattern, on which so 


much craftsmanship has been lavished 
dated 
Werkstaetten 


Among the 


seems and reminiscent fi the 


Wiener 


around 1910 


textiles, tl 


rm woven sci 
most 


and wall hangings excite the 


est, main'y Pecause the Dest 


ceed in making the fiber of which they 


are coustructed the heroine of them 
story 
Balzer 


vider of 


A fine example of this is Mary 
Buskirk’s 
linen 


(California) space di 


mohair wool, silk and 


jute. Transparent vertical strands are held 


together by irregularly spaced horizonta 


bands, shaped into chains of delicately 


colored gold and purple rondures by heavy 


outline thread running around and 


through them, often combining two rows 


one. In similar fashion, a delicate 


into 


black-and-white transparent linen room 
Kay Sekimachi 


has been articulated by a heavy 


divider by (California ) 


outline 


forming a simple but gently changing 


pattern of alternating small and large 


Mae Kimura 


material attractively 


ovals (Hawaii) uses a 


native strips ofl 


natural beige royal palm sheath, each 


with its fine pattern of parallel lines or 
held by dark 


showing a fine 


crosshatchings colored 


woven bands olive and 


brown braid pattern. LaVonne Schrieber 
(Idaho) shows a casement panel of light 
gray mohair on which X-shapes of darker 
ray float ir 


sensitively spaced geome}tric 


[rude Guermonprez’s (California) 


space hanging “Arachne” is a new at 
tempt 


tile object 


as far as I know, to create a tex 
Iwo woven panels of white 
cotton and silk have been joined at right 
angles to each other, then spread apart 
and bottom 


by wooden dowels at top 


the whole resembling a Japanese kite 
The open, geometric design changes its 
pattern as the construction turns on the 
which it is suspended. It 


wire from 


would be interesting to see further de 
velopments of this idea 

4 shaggy flossa rug by Rosalind Raj 
Watkin 


brown, and beige, illustrates what 


(California), in shades of blue, 
yray 


dramatic effects are possible by thought 


ful exploitation of texture ard color. By 


contrast, Gloria Crouse’s (Washington) 


rug entitled “Sunscape” suffers from an 


overabundance of virtuosity The effect 


of so much sculpturing, shearing, cutting 
and looping ts one of unrelenting tense 


ness and not quite in keeping wit! 


esthetic concepts of our time 


jewelry is well made and well repre 


sented: however, few jewelers today have 


taken time to consider that the nature o 
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Earthenware bottle, 8" high, by George Kimura of Hawaii 
Right: (top) Detail of double weave 

ingine by Jean Williams of Hawaii; (bottom) walnut and 
naugahvde chair by Evert Sodereren of Washineton 


Opposite page: (left) Stoneware branch vase 
36” high, by Joseph Hawley of California 
right) model of acrylic wall panel, 

24” x 18° x8 hv Freda Koblick of California 





Right top) Ceramic covered jar by Larry Elsner of Utah 


? j ir , ) On 
(bottom) coil-built stoneware pot, 30” high, by Betty Feves of Oregor 
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jewelry is to serve, to enhance and de- 
light. Jewelry is not sculpture, and within 
the boundaries of these reservations Svet- 
ozar Radakovich’s (California) gold and 
necklace, Brownlee’s 
(Hawaii) silver and pendant, 
“Dark Angel,” Vera Allison’s (California) 
beads, and 


diamond Edward 


pewter 


necklace of handmade silver 
Don Spaulding’s (Nevada) wooden hair- 
pin deserve special mention. 

Freda Koblick (California), long known 
as a pioneer of the decorative possibilities 
of plastics, has once more come up with 
a fresh and interesting idea. She shows the 
model of a large wall panel, commissioned 
by the Bank of California in San Fran- 
cisco, in which she uses clear acrylic in 
an original way. She breaks clear sheets 
into long, narrow strips of slightly diver- 
gent widths, then packs them together, so 
that flat side faces flat side, creating an 
unexpected ribbed surface formed by the 
rough edges of the joined strips. In front 
of this uneven, dull wall she suspends clus- 


j 


Left: Stoneware vase, 31" high 


by Rita Yokoi of California 


ters of large and small highly polished 
prism and crystal shapes made of the same 
material, this time exploiting for contrast 
its light reflecting quality. 

We shall close this review with a dis- 
cussion of “Forest II,” a small panel by 
June Schwarcz (California), where layers 
of transparent have been used 
quite descriptively to illustrate the mys- 


enamel 


terious depth and grandeur of a Cali- 
fornia redwood preserve. The freedom 
with which material and technique are 
handled, the craftsman’s delight in ap- 
plying texture while literally painting in 
atmosphere, the suggestion of large scale 
created on a surface measuring but twelve 
inches by eight and one-half inches, indi- 
cate the validity in using whatever expres- 
sive possibilities lie inherent in either a 
material or in a particular style, as long as 
the artist behind it has the creative breadth 
and integrity which are necessary to make 
his ideas come and his statement 
turn into a thing of beauty 


alive 
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Above: Detail of linen and wool rug with calfskin strips, 
27” x 41", by Hella Skowronski of Washington 

Right: Hand-built stoneware floor vase, 45" high 

by Rudy Autio of Montana 





HE E 


N a field where work 
undergoes changes almost as fast as 


industrial products reach obsolescence, the 


contempor ary 


continuity of Japanese potter Shoji Ha- 
mada is sustained but never static, vitally 
nourished by a rare philosophic certainty 
of direction. This was most recently evi- 
denced in a large collection of his work 

165 pieces in all—which was exhibited 
on two floors of Bonniers in New York 
from October 8 through November 4 

To those familiar with the 
this outstanding artist's output, there were 
surprises in this show. There 
satisfactions in the 


scope ol 


no great 
rather, great 
forms and stoneware color range which 


were, 


we have come to associate with Hamada 
and the Mingei-kama, or folk craft kilns, 
Although working within the 
movement (of 


of Japan 
tradition of the Mingei 
which he, Kanjiro Kawai, and the late 
Soetsu Yanagi were the founders) and 
following its precepts of anonymous crea 
tion (his works are always unsigned) 
Hamada, nevertheless, manages to put his 
individual stamp, his style signature, on 
each piece. His work imparts an immedi- 
ate impression of skill, control, sophisti- 
cation, with accident a conquered ally 

Requiring more than a year to assemble, 


the Bonniers collection was a varied one 


ag One of the 


URING ART OF HAMADA 


vy OPPI UNTRACHI 


ncluding sake cups, covered incense con 


tainers, ceremonial tea bowls, plates, 
square bottles, vases, pitchers, and two 
enormous bowls. The pieces fell into two 
groups which one might have arranged in 
the manner of a genealogical chart tracing 
family descent: the Glaze family and the 
Form family. Intermarriage was frequent 
Square bottles wore a mantle of kaki (an 
black where 

black 


hai-kusuri (ash glaze), seji (cela- 


opaque, rust-brown glaze, 


thin), 
glaze), 


tenmoku (a lustrous iron 
don), or shio-kusuri (salt glaze). 

Almost every decorating technique in 
the potter’s vocabulary was evident: glaze 
trailing; engobe brushwork; 
splashed, and dipped glaze pat- 
terns; fingered designs made while the 


and oxide 


poured 


glaze is wet; wax resist; pressed, incised, 


and combed patterns, and variants or 


combinations of these 
most interesting groups 
were the 44 pieces that comprised the salt 
The characteristic mottlings 


surfaces which occur 


glaze family 
and “orange skin” 
in reduced salt glaze firings were atmos- 
soft as compared with hard 
This was 


pherically 
looking commercial salt glazes 
undoubtedly due to impurities in the clay 
body and the wood fuel used in firing 


without saggers. An interesting detail was 


Hamada’s use of small fluted sea shells for 
stilts on the salt glaze pieces. According 
to Dr. Hendrikus Coomans, assistant cu- 
rator of shells at the Museum of Natural 
History in New York, their success in this 
capacity is due to the fact that shells are 
primarily calcium carbonate—a salt. So- 
dium chloride or the salt thrown on the 
wood to produce the glaze in firing vola- 
tilizes, and the fluxing agent, soda, forms 
a thin coat of glaze where it contacts 
silica. As salts under heat do not interact, 
and there is no silica in shells, their use 
as stilts is a natural success. 

In a modest atmosphere of well-ac- 
quainted relatives, a few members of this 
Japanese family demanded more attention 
than others. For sheer size and exuber- 
ance, a bowl twenty inches in diameter 
and five and one-half inches high, vigor- 
ously thrown with a_ characteristically 
thickened edge and decorated with kaki 
trailed on admirable 
achievement. A commanding trio of re- 
lated pots consisted of a convex bottle (a 
typical Hamada form), a square 
and a square plate, their vertical and 
horizontal division of spaces filled with a 
contrasting glaze of the frequently ap- 
pearing brushed stem-leaf design—the 
nearest thing to a Hamada signature. @ 


tenmoku, is an 


vase, 





Top: (left to right) Tea bowl, 4” high 


with yellow ocher slip and iron 

oxide brushwork; vase with salt glaze 
10” high, decorated with 

white slip and iron oxide brushwork 
vase with iron rust glaze, 742” high 
and medallion wax resist design 
Right: Vase, 12” high, with iron rust 


glaze and wax resist design 





Christmas Shopper 


The art of the gift is to give that which the giver himself would 
like to receive. With this in mind the editors of Crarr Horizons 
launched their annual Christmas search in New York's finest 
handcraft shops and personally selected the two dozen items 
shown on the following four pages. Pages 20 and 21! include a 
range of objects for adult use and beauty made by American 
designer-craftsmen, while pages 22 and 23 present a fantasy of 
toys and objects made by folk artists from all over the world to 
please the childlike heart—both young and old. Prices include 
Federal tax, if any, and postage or shipping costs. Unless other- 
wise stated, items on pages 20 and 21 are available at America 
House, 44 West S3rd Street, New York 19. 





1, “Floating Mountain,” wall hanging by Alice Adams, 29” by 16”, 
in off-white, gray, mustard, and brown, $167. 2, Pewter coffee 
service by Peter Lear. Eight-cup pot, 14” high, $38.75; sugar and 
creamer, 4%” high, $38.25. Rosewood tray, 11” in diameter, 
by Gordon Keeler, $11. 3, Speckled brown-black glaze ceramic 
piggy bank with removable cork “snout” by Louis Mendez. 8” 
long. $8.50. 4, Rosewood book ends with vermilion or tulipwood 


inlay by Jere Osgood, 5” by 5”. $17.25 the pair. 5, Necklace in 
either 14K gold, $176, or silver, $30.25, designed and executed 
by Ronald Pearson. Shop One, 77 Troup St., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
6. Stoneware vase, 26” high, with black glaze decoration by Frans 
Wildenhain. $102. 7, Ceramic punch bowl, 14%” in diameter, 


9” high, with matching cups by Gerry Williams. Nineteen pieces 
in all, $72.50. 8, Teak stacking tables by Dirk Rosse. 19” and 18” 
high. $182. 9, Hand-loomed by Elsa Morse, a distinctive jacket 
for men in colors of blue, black, white, gray. Sample swatches 
of different weaves and colors available. S, M, L. $60 at Loom 
and Lathe, 13 Christopher Street, New York 14. 10, Hand-wrought 
sterling ladles—11” long, $36; 742” long, $26—by Kurt Matzdorf 
11. Blue, gray, and tan glaze ceramic cups with leaf decoration 
by Waltrand Wiemers and Doris Yokelson. 6” high, $4.40 each 
12. Sterling silver necklace with rutilated crystal designed and 
executed by Art Smith. $25 at Art Smith Jewelry, 140 West 4th 
Street, New York 12. 





13. lerra-cotta Madonna from Mexico, 24” high. $100 at Textiles 
& Objects, 8 East S3rd Street, New York 22. 14, Musical instru 
ment from Nigeria, an oyo, of hand-carved calabash and wood 
A fabulous sculpture that makes strange music, its keyboard of 
eight hand-forged metal “strings” are simply plucked to create 
resonant and haunting scale of tones. As wonderful to hear as 
to look at, it can be immediately played by any child or adult 
without instruction. 10” long. $16 at Textiles & Objects, 8 East 
S3rd Street, New York 22. 1§, Magenta colored beeswax candles 
with marvelous skirts—pompons of the most intricately ruffled 


wax filigree—14” high, and decorated tin holders, from Mexico. 
Available individually at $5.50 and $2, respectively, from Phoenix- 
Pan American, 793 Lexington Avenue, New York 21. 16, Hand- 
painted end carved horse cart from Poland. In merry-go-round 
fashion, horses on pedestal revolve when toy is wheeled. 1042” 
long. Only $2.50 at Cepelia, 5 East 57th Street, New York 22. 
17. Painted ceramic owls made by Zuni Indians of New Mexico. 
34” high, $3.50; 6%” high, $7. Gallery Shop, Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38. 18, From Mexico, painted tin 
star for festive Christmas decoration, 8” in diameter. $3.70 from 





Textiles & Objects, 8 East 53rd Street, New York 22. 19, Hand- 
carved and painted figure from Poland, 10%” high. $25. Gallery 
Shop, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38. 20. 
One in a series of painted papier-maché “Jaganath” masks from 
India. Approximately 14” by 13” each, set of 3 is $12. Gallery 
Shop, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern - Parkway, Brooklyn 38. 2], 
Embroidered bird pincushion from Taiwan, colorful and charm- 
ing, can also adorn your Christmas tree. 6” long. $3.50 at Shibui 
Shop, 251 East 57th Street, New York 22. 22, Owl-shaped 
cigarette box from Burma in black and gold lacquered bamboo 


doubles as a cache for cash, candy, and other goodies. $5.35. 
Museum Shop, American Museum of Natural History, 79th 
Street and Central Park West, New York 24. 23, Non-edible. 
shellacked bread dolls from Ecuador of hardened unbaked 
dough with brightly colored sugar decoration. 13” high. $9.50 
each at Gallery Shop, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 38. 24, From Mexico, hand-painted papier-maché ani- 
mal rattle on wood stick. This one a cow’s head, no two are 
alike. Only $1.50 at Phoenix-Pan American, 793 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21. 





Left: “Relational Painting #88, 1960,” oil on canvas 
painting by Fritz Glarner installed in the lobby 

of Time and Life building, New York 

Below: Sculpture by Reuben Nakian, consisting of fifteen 
6’ x 3 curved and bent aluminum rectangles, at 

New York University's Loeb Student Center 





Art in Architecture: 


RECENT WORK IN NEW YORK 


by ROBERT SOWERS 


UST suppose for the moment that you 
had at your disposal the greatest 
artists of the last hundred years to deco- 
rate a cathedral. This is a most instruc- 
tive fantasy: Who since the Middle Ages 
could even approach Picasso for a Dam- 


nation? Or who since Fra Angelico could 
? 


have painted such a Paradise as Matisse 


Who could rival Daumier for the Money 
Changers in the Temple or Renoir for a 
Madonna? On the other hand, try to 
imagine a Crucifixion by Monet or Mail- 
lol, a Nativity by Lautrec, a Heaven by 
Ensor, or Hell by Matisse or Bonnard! 

Yet much of the art attached to our 
new buildings seems almost as grotesque- 
ly ill-chosen as the latter. So few of the 
architectural settings, however well-con- 
ceived for the placement of art, get what 
would really enhance them 

Only occasionally nowadays, as is 
notably the case with Fritz Glarner’s 
fifteen by 40 foot mural for the lobby of 
the Time and Life building, does every- 
thing seem to come out absolutely right, 
not only for the art and the artist but for 
the place that incorporates the art. Both 
artist and architects, Harrison and Abro- 
movitz and Harris, are to be congratu- 


24 








lated on this singularly unforced and ef- 
fective collaborative achievement, 

The sculptures by Reuben Nakian and 
Louise New York Univer- 
sity’s new Loeb Student Center are, in my 


Nevelson at 


opinion, a good deal less happily situated. 
When I first aluminum 
facade sculpture, it seemed sketchy and 
dispersed and not quite large enough in 
scale, even, to hold its own with the space 


saw Nakian’s 


given over to it. This is a work that needs 
the sunlight. Deep shadows, cast shadows 
are an integral and necessary part of it. 
What a pity, then, that this piece of sculp- 


ture should find itself affixed to a north 
facade where it is destined to receive the 
least possible amount of sunlight! Surely 
this is an elementary lack of realization 
in what is otherwise a very original and 
commendable commission. 

Louise Nevelson’s wood relief “Tropical 
Garden” which has been installed in the 
back of the first floor lounge is in itself 
one of the handsomest of her construc- 
tions that I have But 
doing as a permanent fixture in a student 


seen. what is it 
lounge, I ask you? Louise Nevelson, sure 
ly a fine artist, creates a world of ghostly 


fantasy and imponderable stillness—black, 


mysterious, impenetrable. To exhibit it 
there as part of the university’s laudable 
attempt to bring the best contemporary 
art into the life of its students is 
thing, but to install it there (and I am 
aware that the artist herself picked the 
spot) is, I think, frivolous. Where there 
is no apt relation in mood and spirit be- 
tween the work and the place, this art 
becomes an uncompleted gesture. A stu- 
dent lounge, and this particular student 
lounge, is a “Ping-pong” kind of place 
—as it should be. Therefore, it should not 
have to play permanent host to an art 
that doesn’t “ping” and “pong” too. 
Other works briefly noted: “Trilogy,” a 
very suave serpentine piece by Sid Gor- 
don for the front of Envoy Towers. It 
is quite beautifully executed in flattened 
bronze rods. An unusually effective stain- 
less steel mural by Buell Mullen for the 
new Western Electric building downtown, 


one 


like the Glarner, joins that select group 
of works that really belong where they 
Technically, it is something to be 
seen, too, exploiting as it does a whole 
range of spatial properties that are gotten 
by modulating, with abrasives and so on, 
the reflective properties of the steel. 


are. 


“Tropical Garden,” wood construction 


hy 
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Nevelson at Loeb Student Center. 
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With its three-day session of talks and debates built around the 
theme “Creative Research in the Crafts,” the Fourth National 
Conference ' of the American Craftsmen’s Council, held at 
the University of Washington in Seattle, August 26 to 29, 
reflected the growing involvement throughout the crafts with 
experimentation in new materials and techniques. 

~tn-all, some 40 speakers and panelists and many debaters 
from the floor seemed bravely determined to solve many prob- 
lems such as: Can the crafts and the craftsman function in in- 
dustry? Is it possible for quality design.to be translated into 
mass form? Is there a place for one-of-a-kind objects in our 
industrial society? Are the crafts more valid when designed as 
‘unique, individual objects or as prototypes for mass produc- 
tion? If there were no single answers to any of the questions, 


they prompted craftsmen to reflect-and evaluate in relation 


to their contemporaries. 

Issue that drew most heated debate and was referred to 
repeatedly throughout the conference revolved around the 
useful object versus the purely evocative one, with widely 
varying points of view expressed by panelists and audience. 

The serious and searching character of the discussions was 
sparked by noted psychologist Dr. Rudolf Arnheim, author 
of “Art and Visual Perception: A Psychology of the Creative 
Eye” and professor of psychology at Sarah Lawrence College, 
New York, who delivered the challenging keynote address 
questioning the validity of abstract and non-useful art today. 
The ensuing debate was further stimulated by the presence 
of two well-known New York abstract sculptors—Robert 
Mallary. (Allan Stone Gallery,,N.Y-C.) and David Weinrib 
(Howard Wise Gallery, N.Y.C.), formerly a potter—both of 
whom upheld contemporary trends in painting and sculpture. 

Stated keynoter Arnheim ™. . . If a man who designs and 
makes leather sandals is likely ito be in a better frame of 
mind than his friend who paints abstractions, it is because 





Top: Mt. Rainier, tallest mountain -in the state 

of Washington and symbol of the 

Northwest's scenic beauty, looms in the background 
of Seattle, site of the three-day meeting. 

Right: Panelists (left to right) John Frase, 

Paul Perrot, Joseph Young, David Pugh, 

David Campbell, and Dr. Rudolf Arnheim. 
Opposite page: Audience and 

panel at meeting on “Art in Public Building, U8.A.” 





the sandalmaker has a sensible goal by which to determine 
the choice of his shapes, whereas the painter, more often 
than not, cannot discover what his shapes are for and therefore 
can judge them only by whether they titillate the sensory 
organs of the body. In fact, if any prediction can be 
made about the future of painting and sculpture, it must 
be based, I believe, on the observation that an isolated pattern 
of shapes, beautiful and ingenious though it may be, falls 
short of meaning, and that, in consequence, painting and 
sculpture, by a healthy instinct, are moving towards becoming 
a part of architecture, interior design, and craftwork. In 
other words, I hope and carte that the harmful distinction 
of fine arts and applied arts will be overcome by a general 
movement of fine arts towards) application. .. .” 

[The complete text of Arnheim's talk, entitled “The Form 
We Seek,” is reprinted on page 32.) 

.In sharp disagreement, Robert. Mallary, known “for his 
abstract reliefs in plastic and metal, said “. . . I do feel that 
the differences [between artist and craftsman} are real and 
significant. . . . | got the impression that Dr. Arnheim referred 
to contemporary abstract expressionist painting as a kind of 
‘use’ object, but in a very ordinary sense—a kind of hedonistic 
pleasure. . I feel that abstract expressionist painting is, 
in a sense, a religious statement, not simply a statement _of 
cocktail pleasure. . . . There is a tendency to assume that the 
crafts, in the sense of being ‘use’ objects, are going to be 
used by-more people, and that there is something more 
democratic about.that, whereas painting is not a ‘use’ object 


jin the ordinary materialistic sense and is therefore apt to be 


used by less people. Actually, if you really; think about it, 
you will realize that good examples of crafts .. . are utilized 


by the sort of person who knows the difference between a 
good painting and a bad painting or sculpture. , 
the good artist is always a craftsman first . . 


.. L say that 
. und then he is 








something possibly beyond that. And I believe the distinction 
should be made, has to be made 

Perhaps it was the perfect weather and the blue, water-girt 
beauty of Seattle, perhaps the disarming hospitality of the 
local citizenry, but the assembly began with an air of enthu 
siasm and good spirits which continued throughout the three 


designers, teacher 


days. Some 440 conferees—craftsmen s 


architects, and writers—from 31 states, including Hawaii 
were present, and in number were a genuine affirmation of 
the strength and dimension of the craft movement throughout 
the U.S.A oad reaches < 
West Coast. Of those attending. 173 were from Washington 
Oregon. The U.S. Army 


br of the 


particularly ng the 


80 arrived from California 
Special Services again sent its program directors from 
camps throughout the U.S.A., and participants from outside 
the country included nine from Canada and two from Alaska 
First day's panel meeting on “The Use of Research 
heard speeches by architect David Pugh of Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, Portland, Oregon; Robert Mallary, who teaches 
at Pratt Institute, New York; and Paul Perrot, director of the 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, New York, before focus 
ing on the afternoon's daily media panels. The second day’s 
panel came to grips with “Art in Public Building, U.S.A 
with ACC president David Campbell moderating an animated 
discussion among potter Rudy Autio, sculptors Tom Hardy, 
Glen Alps, and David Weinrib, architect David Pugh, 
ind mosaicist Joseph Young. The round table held on the 
final morning of the conference Ihe Art of Contemporary 
Craftsmen 
question of the difference between an artist and a craftsman 


which specifically revolved around the touchy 


ended the meeting on a crescendo of lively exchange mod 
erated by Dr. Arnheim with panelists David Campbell, Robert 
Mallary, Paul Perrot, David Pugh, Joseph Young, and jeweler 


John Frase receiving audience reaction that embraced every 





shade of opinion and feeling on the subject. In the opinion of 
ACC president David Campbell, “It was the most successful 
of the four national conferences so far held.’ 

With the preceding conferences held in 1957 at Asilomar 
California, for the West, in 1958 at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
for the Midwest, and in 1959 at Lake George, New York, for 
the East, the recent meeting completed the geographical cycle 
[he next national conference, scheduled for 1964, will be held 
in New York in conjunction with the World’s Fair 

though conferees were kept busy by a schedule of 

which ticked off with time-clock accuracy, including 

salmon barbecue one night and a banquet the next, there 
seemed to be plenty of time for “bull sessions” which, to many 
craftsmen, were one of the most valuable aspects of the meeting 

Outstanding features of the conference were the three major 
exhibitions installed on the university campus especially for 
the event. The first, an assemblage of work by 26 artists who 
were speakers or panelists, was installed in the Henry Gal 
of the University of Washington under the direction of as 
sistant gallery director Gervais Reed. The second, the South 
west Regional Exhibition, presented crafts in all media by 83 
craftsmen from Arizona, California, and Nevada; and the 
third, the Northwest Regional Exhibition, displayed the work 
of 82 craftsmen from Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 


Idaho Detailed reviews of three exhibitions appear on 


38.| In addition, small exhibits of craft objects from the 


page 


f 


Oregon Ceramic Studio and the Washington Arts and Crafts 
Association were on view. Of special interest was an impres- 
sive installation at the Henry Gallery of work by students in 
the University of Washington’s art department 

Publication by the ACC of every speech and transcribed 


tape recordings of panel and audience discussions at the con 
ference is scheduled for publication in book form, to appear 
H. H. 


it the beginning of 1962. 





Paul Perrot, director of the Corning 
Museum of Glass, Corning, New York 
The craftsman, depending on his 
sensibility, the paucity of the means at 
his disposal, tends to explore essentials, 
to respect materials, to ponder thei 
function, to release from their mass new 
forms relevant to their function and his 
time It is these qualities which, in 
my opinion, qualify the craftsman for a 
place in industry similar to that which he 
is finding in contemporary architecture 
not as a competitor but as a mentor: one 
who will explore and discover inherent 
disciplines in the old and the new, not 
creating fads or styling, but styles which 
have historic, esthetic, and practical per- 


nm 
inence, . 


Robert Sperry, potter: “. . . How many 
radical ideas are brought forth in each 


generation which create significant new 
trends in the art world? Usually very few 
The majority of us must be content to do 


what we are capable of, with honesty, 
and to the best of our ability. . . . This 
does not imply, however, that there is no 
room for the creative researcher to de- 
velop, elucidate, and interpret the great 


ideas. . . 











John Frase, jeweler Frankly 

don't want anything to do with industry 
1 enjoy the pure act of creation. My 
work is not designed. | don't look to it as 
a prototype for industry. If somebody 
should stumble onto my genius in the 
backwoods of Tennessee and want to 
mass-produce it, | would probably shrink 


in horror 





Trude Guermonprez, weaver Pet 
haps my negative reaction to the ttle 
“Creative Research in the Crafts” stems 
from the feeling that the general trend in 
this time tends to grab the newest, the 
fashionable, the fad, and make it into an 
attitude, a direction. It is not that I am 
against the new, but I am against taking 
the surface aspect of a new thing and 
using it in a faddist way. We certainly 
cannot escape the awareness that science 
plays a very important part in our life 
now and will do so even more in the 
future. But must we rush in and succumb 
to its vocabulary in such a hurry? Do 
not we work against .one of the crafts- 
men’s most desirable prerogatives, that of 
individuality, if we fall for such con- 


forms in trying to establish a parallel 


with the workings of science? 


es 





Robert Mallary, sculptor I think 
it is kind of unfortunate if you think 
I am condescending in my attitude toward 
craftsmen. As a matter of fact, my reac 
tion in going through this exhibit at the 
Henry Gallery was what enormous fun it 
must be to make pots and if I had the 
time and the ability to do that, I would 
like to try my hand at it. I believe, myself, 
that a good pot, a good object of crafts 
is certainly on a higher level than a bad 


work of art 


I beg your pardon, | 


mean a bad object of so-called fine art 


Harold Myers, ceramist: ™. Every 
artist has a vision. It’s what makes him 
work, and it identifies every object he 
makes whether he signs it or not. The 
object is a symbol of this vision, and 
others see this symbol as an image of 
reality in the created object. . . . This 
fight to create an image which the artist 
thinks important is what has here been 
called “creative research.” It is this con- 
tinuous state of becoming, which is, 
simply, the artist questioning his material. 
If the answers come too easily, there is a 
necessity for the artist to mistrust his 
questions, and since doubt is one of the 
catalysts of creation, there is no reason 
to fear this mistrust.” 
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The following text in an abbreviated version of the keynote 
address delivered by Dr. Arnheim at the Fourth National 
Conference of the American Craftsmen’s Council, held Au- 
gust 27 to 29 at the University of Washington in Seattle. 


_ HE first thing that strikes me is that to be called a craftsman 
is to receive an honorary title. It is perhaps the most flattering 
thing that can be said nowadays about a worker in any field. 
[his is remarkable if you remember that traditionally the arti- 
san scored low on the social scale and that, for example, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's strenuous attempts to prove in his writings 
that painting is as good as, or superior to, the other arts made 
sense at a time when painting as well as sculpture wished to 
escape from the inferior company of the mechanical arts and 
aspired to the status of the liberal arts, worthy of free men. 
To remove the stigma from manual labor and to join the ranks 
of the philosophers, the poets, the musicians was the crafts- 
man’s aspiration in those days 


Things have changed because the craftsman has become the 
idealized image of a person safe from some fundamental dan- 
gers of our society. In a commercialized world in which mil- 
lions of people never handle anything more tangible than paper 
references to actual products, the craftsman enjoys the privilege 
of being in manual touch with objects of primary value. In an 
age of mechanized mass production, the craftsman still fashions 
single, precious things; and while in a factory or business office 
every activity is split up into small, partial manipulatiuns, the 
craftsman is seen as the master in his house, free to do the 
complete job according to his own standards. 


Only after listening in on the conversation of craftsmen does 
one realize that, far from being in undisturbed possession of 
the values of which we feel deprived, they are caught in our 
society after all, deeply involved in trying to cope with the very 
troubles from which one fancied them to be the refuge. In 
fact, the craftsman’s puzzling condition is a true reflection of 
the general state. 


What are some of the basic problems? Let me start from the 
sober and familiar distinction between visual shape and visual 
form. Shape is described by the spatial boundaries of objects; 
it is a purely visual property. Form is not purely visual; it is, 
rather, the relation between a shape and something it is the 
shape of. Form is the shape that makes a content visible, and 
that content in itself may not be visible at all. 


However, to distinguish in this way between form and con- 
tent is risky. The distinction is indicative of the split that has 
occurred in our culture between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. We cannot easily tell to what extent this split is progress 
and to what extent decay. To earlier, simpler cultures, the 
world, as they conceived of it, was totally visible. The world 
was made of substances and run by forces which, if not direct- 
ly given to the eye, were visually imaginable. The infinitely 
large and the infinitely small were represented by analogy of 
the conveniently sized environment; the mental appeared in 
the guise of the physical, and the gods and demons differed 
from the next man only in the quantity of their powers. From 





the seed to the mature shape, from raw material to finished 
product, from the individual citizen to his community, every- 
thing was perfectly visible in principle. Let us add that in such 
a totally visible world all shape was form. The notion that 
something could be sheer meaningless, unrelated shape, noth- 
ing but shape, did not exist 


I better confess at this point that when I think of art I think 
of what makes the nature of things visible. I don’t much care 
whether it is made by nature or by man, by hand or by 
machine, intentionally or unintentionally. All that matters is 
whether or not shape makes my eyes understand what they 
see. If it does, I call it art, whether it be a waterfall or a flower, 
a human face, a spoon, a pair of shoes, a statistical chart, a 
pitcher or a picture. In arriving at this view I have been greatly 
helped by a remark of the philosopher Martin Heidegger, 
dealing with the well-known fact that the ancient Greeks used 
one and the same word, ftéchne, to designate art and handi- 
craft. This fact has been misinterpreted to mean that the 
Greeks thought of the artist as a mere artisan, a misunder- 
standing, by the way, favored by some Of our artists, who like 
to present themselves as manual laborers—rough, tough, il- 
literate, and suspicious of the intellect. Here Heidegger asks us 
to remember that to equate the artist and the artisan was not 
to degrade the artist but, rather, to exalt the artisan. A téchnites 
was a man who made the world visible, and this was the busi- 
ness of the shoemaker as well as that of the architect or sculp- 
tor. The shoemaker lets the function of footwear assume shape; 
he brings its nature to light, just as the architect gives appear- 
ance to the protective power of shelter, the relationship of 
carrier to weight, etc. This is not different in principle from the 
sculptor’s task of making body and soul visible. 


Here, then, we have a formula. “The purpose of art and 
craft is to make the world visible.” So simple and convincing 
is this program that it may tempt us to misjudge our task. 
The goal, we may say, is evident. Our problem is how to attain 
it. The form we seek is simply the shape that will make the 
nature of things comprehensible to the eyes. Let us then dis- 
cover how to make beautiful, original, practical, economical 
shapes—for this is our problem! I hasten to say that I do not 
see the situation this way. I believe that we can find the means 
only by searching for the ends. As we look around in the field 
of the crafts we see an abundance of talent and skill. We 
notice striking, original shapes, ever new ways of using new 
techniques and materials, and, occasionally, a delicate sense of 
order and proportion. If, nevertheless, the general state of af- 
fairs is not quite satisfactory, it is because of an uncertainty 


of aims. 


In the discussions at your earlier conventions I found much 
thought given to such questions as whether to make few things 
or many, practical ones or useless ones, functional or freely 
expressive ones. Should the craftsman work by hand or by 
machine or for the machine? Should he consider the taste of 
the consumer and, if so, what consumer? It seems to me that 
to the extent to which these are esthetic questions they can 
be answered only by a clarification of goals. What are we aim- 
ing for? 


In the days when I was a student in Germany, shape was 
supposed to be determined by practical function; and, indeed 
the Bauhaus buildings and chairs and lamps looked thor- 
oughly functional to us. Examine these products today and 
you may or may not find them practical; but you are certain 
to discover that their shape was not determined by physical 
function only. What the Bauhaus group thought, and said, 
they were doing was to give each object the appearance di- 
rectly derived from its practical purpose. Actually they tried 
to meet two conditions: to make the object useful and to 
make it assume the geometrical shapes of disk or sphere, rec- 
tangle or parabola—a preference of taste which is not sur- 
prising if you remember that among the Bauhaus masters 
there were Kandinsky and Klee, Moholy-Nagy, Feininger, 
and Schlemmer, but which was not simply demanded by 


function. 


In the meantime, it has become evident that to make an 
object function practically is not the same task as to make its 
function visible. Years ago, somebody designed a small cof- 


feepot for cafeterias which was as cubic as a brick so that it 


could be stacked by the hundreds. The coffee poured from a 
small hole at one corner, and along the opposite edge there 
was an opening creating a handle. That pot was thoroughly 
functional: it poured well, it was easy to grip, it stacked, and 
for good measure it was geometric. Nevertheless, it was a 
monster to the eye because its form contradicted its function. 
The functional distinctions and relations were not expressed 
in appearance. And since coffeepots are an important part of 
our world, we must say that rather than make the world 
visible, this useful object misled the eyes by making them 
believe that there were no coffeepots around, while actually 


there were. 


More and more objects are made nowadays whose shapes 
do not offend the eyes by contradicting their function, but 
they hide their function almost completely. You may hold in 
your hand an attractively shaped thing, unable to tell whether 
it is a transistor radio, an electric shaver, or a model of the 
new office building that will perch on the roof of Grand 
Central Station in New York—surely three objects of dif- 
ferent function. Whether or not such hiding of function is 
acceptable depends on what? It depends on how much the 
physical nature of things is considered essential to the view 
of the world. A consumer culture, which fosters the quest 
for easy satisfaction rather than curiosity, tends to suggest 
that it is enough for an object to serve its purpose smoothly, 
never mind how. Hence, the streamlined abbreviations of 
shape. 


In the arts and crafts we have witnessed opinions on this 
matter change within our lifetime. I remember an exhibition 
of modern architecture in Stuttgart in the late twenties. The 
first thing you noticed when you entered the front door of 
one of the homes—I believe it was by Le Corbusier—was 
the heating system, with its pipes spreading in all: directions. 
Since the furnace was the very heart of the house, it had to 
be shown first and in the center. And, of course, none of the 
water pipes throughout the house were inside the walls. That 
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would have been dishonest. But even in those days nobody 
objected to sculpture showing the female body with lungs and 
heart and stomach, ovaries and intestines hidden beneath an 
envelope of external shape i most unfunctional sight. In 
f functionalism were less 


fact, the statues in those 


inatomical than usual 


t fy 


| am trying to demonstrate that v aspects of the world 


ire to be made visible is a matter of philosophic il creed 


fere ig another example, closer to the pa concern ol 


’ 


the craftsman. I have heard it said that the wooden chairs 


of the past with their straight backs and seats meeting at 
right angles are not functional because they do not adapt 
themselves comfortably to the human body. However, we 
surely remember that those chairs were not made for our sort 
of comfort. In those days, for a person to be seated had 
something of the ceremoniousness we now reserve for judges 
and presidents because the daily gatherings around the dinner 
table or in the living room were dignified social occasions 
with religious overtones traight backed chairs, then 
were eminently functional human back was supposed to 
adapt to them. If we, on the other hand, enjoy letting our 
bodies fall into a bag of fabric or leather suspended at four 
corners, we contribute to making a world visible in which 
the proper way of meeting one’s friends is to drop back into 
the state of inarticulate inertia which was that of the human 
body before the first craftsman breathed a living soul into 
it. This sort of modern chair, then, is highly functional in a 
setting governed mainly by material values and purposes, 
by relaxed passivity, and by the notion that the smaller the 


effort the better the life 


Another typical problem may illustrate my contention that 
what is commonly considered a question of means is really 
a question of ends. In an age of machines, should objects be 
made by hand? [I do not see how one can discuss this issue 
simply as a technical matter, related to the money in the 
pockets of the consumers and producers, the trend of the 
market, and the personal satisfaction of the craftsman 
Looked at in itself, one technique is as good as the other, and 
no esthetic choice can be made among them. The situation 
changes as soon as we remember that the problem is not of 
recent origin. It came up the first time somebody used a ruler 
to make a straight line or a compass to draw a circle. The 
machine raises the ancient and eternal problem of what part 
perfection should have in an imperfect world. In the days of 
Pythagoras and Plato it was assumed that the perfect was 
the truly real and the truly good, and that therefore the 
proper way of making the world visible was by numbers and 
measured shapes. But only a few hundred years later, Hel- 
lenistic art delighted in the imperfections of the individual 
human body, and ever since then our culture has gone back 
and forth between the classical norm of perfection and the 
romantic need for variety, irregularity, and the imperfection 
of the indivjdual impulse 


Whenever a craftsman uses the potter's wheel, the saw, or 
the lathe he is awakened to the curious fact that the attain- 
ment of perfection—in the particular sense in which I am 
using the word—is not human and that the mechanical tool 
achieves by its simple nature what man can approach only 
by an almost superhuman effort to overcome or go beyond 
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his humanity. The straight cut, the simple curve, the flawless 
symmetry can be achieved only by the application of simple 
forces. The mechanical tool is simple-minded, and therefore 
its product is perfect. Man, on the other hand, is the most 


complex organization of forces in existence 


Now among us mortals complexity blocks perfection, but it 
makes for intelligence, and we have it from the Greek philos 
opher Anaxagoras that man is the most intelligent of all crea- 
tures because he has hands. Aristotle, commenting on this 
remark, thought that more probably man was endowed with 
hands because he is the most intelligent being. The same ob- 
servation occurs, perhaps independently, more than two 
thousand years later, in the Anthropology of Immanuel Kant, 
ind since I am speaking to the aristocrats of the hand I will 
translate the little-known passage for you: “The characteriza- 
tion of man as a rational animal is found even in the shape and 
organization of his hand, his fingers, and the tips of his fingers 
It is through their build and tender sensitivity that nature has 
equipped him, not for just one manner of handling things, but 
unspecifically for all of them, which is to say, nature has 
equipped him for the employment of reason and thereby 
designated the technical capacity of his species as that of a 


rational animal 


By means of what the human hand creates, nature's way of 
making things reaches into our culture. Granted that the prod- 
uct of the hand is the product of reason, as the philosopher 
said, but it is reason as the supreme accomplishment of nature. 
Like the leaves of the tree, handmade things aspire to some 
norm of perfection, yet play around that norm in innumerable 
and unpredictable variations because every producing agent of 
nature is constantly influenced by the shifting constellations 
of the moment. Thus, the handmade object we cherish is the 
reminder and promise of inexhaustible and unpredictable va- 
riety; and to make things by hand is almost indispensable for 
a person in order to contemplate the image of his own in- 
dividuality, without which he loses his place in the world of 


the humans 


This, however, is only one half of the story and makes no 
sense without the other half. We must add that the striving 
for what I have called perfection is as much a part of us as 
our imperfection. Although the hand cannot attain the perfect, 
it often attempts to make it, and it seeks help from tools. For 
the perfect is not only the simple product of the simple- 
minded tool, it is also the pure case, the liberation from acci- 
dent. Perfect shape makes for a simple constellation of forces 
and, therefore, in practical matters it fits things together and 
holds them in balance and keeps them constant and makes 
them move with a minimum of friction. This is why builders 
and engineers need it. In matters of the mind, perfect shape 
makes our concepts visible. In the pure curves of a vase we 
see the forces of weight and striving, of containing and re- 
ceiving depicted in their essence without the distractions of 
accidental individuality. It is for this realization of the perfect 
that man has always sought the assistance of the simple- 
minded tool, and what we now call the machine is nothing 
worse or better than the latest in the ancient family of in- 
struments, of the wheels and the saws and the lathes. Just as 
handmade things are the emissaries of nature in the land of 
reason, so the tool-made things are the emissaries of reason in 
the land of nature. 





The problem we are facing here in our search for form is 
primarily neither technical nor economical. It is the question 
of where the world we have to make visible should take its 
place on the scale between the two extremes—of rustic clumst!- 
ness, on the one side, and the Mondrianish nightmare of a life 
drawn with the ruler, on the other. Once we face this problem 
we shall see no contradiction between the handmade piece of 
jewelry and the machine-made safety pin; nor shall we suc 
cumb to the temptation of producing the one by the method 
that suits the other. For while there is no point in trying to 
obtain by a laborious discipline of eyes and hands the perfec 
tion which the machine can give us faster and better, it is 
vulgar to imitate by machine the traces of the human impulse 
Once these principles are clear the craftsman will contribute 
to the image of our world those handmade shapes that are 
the indispensable manifestation of man as a child of nature 
and with equally good conscience will he design for the ma 
chine, the way a musical composer designs for the violin or the 
trombone. Once we envisage the world to which we must give 
shape, we shall know which objects can and should be made 
in numbers and which must be unique. We will develop a 
language by which the craftsman or designer—and I know 
of no essential difference between the two—can explain him- 
self concretely to the manufacturer and the manufacturer can 
speak to the designer. Only when our goals are clarified will 
our teachers in the public schools, the colleges, and the art 
schools be able to talk sense with conviction and begin to 
educate the population, of whose standards of taste the market 


is a mere secondary reflection 


[he gist of my suggestions is that the search for form can 
be successful only if it is conducted as a search for content 
How to make the world visible is so much of a problem today 
because that world, being the world of man, must necessarily 
be one of ideas. Ideas, however, are precariously weak in a 
culture given essentially to the amusement of the body and the 
distraction of the mind. If you look around at what is being 
produced in the performing arts and in the fine arts, you will 
find that a good deal of it—whether in television or in abstract 
expressionism—serves, in fact, at different social levels, to 
amuse the body and to distract the mind. But there is a hitch 
in this smooth correspondence of demand and supply. Human 
beings, namely, cannot live below their level of capacity with- 
out disturbance. You may call it a matter of conscience; for 
conscience is the instinct of self-preservation applied to the 
mind. Thus we observe the rebellion of the few and the in- 
difference of the many, the discontent and spite and touchi- 
ness in Our painters and sculptors. Compared with them, the 
craftsmen are a wholesome race, and for good reasons. The 
practicality of the objects they make used to be considered 
an obstacle to artistic value by perverted esthetics, of which 
we are the heirs. Actually this orientation towards the practical 
is today the most promising road to a recovery of the arts. 
If a man who designs and makes leather sandals is likely to be 
in a better frame of mind than his friend who paints abstrac- 
tions, it is because the sandalmaker has a sensible goal by which 
to determine the choice of his shapes, whereas the painter, more 
often than not, cannot discover what his shapes are for and 
therefore can judge them only by whether they titillate the 
sensory organs of the body; or he must content himself with 
the precipitation of his gestures on canvas. In fact, if any pre- 
diction can be made about the future of painting and sculpture, 
it must be based, I believe, on the observation that an isolated 


pattern of abstract shapes, beautiful and ingenious though it 


may be, falls short of meaning, and that, in consequence, paint- 
ng and sculpture, by a healthy instinct, are moving towards 
becoming a part of architecture, interior design, and craft- 
work. In other words, I hope and foresee that the harmful 
listinction of fine arts and applied arts will be overcome by a 


general movement of the fine arts towards application 


You craftsmen, who have been making abstractions since 
the dawn of our civilization, know that all shape must be 
determined by being the form of something, be it the realiza- 
tion of a practical object, or a portrait of a thing of nature, or 

message transmitted through the visual language of shapes 
and colors. But form it must be or else degenerate into chaos 
or a mere tickle of the senses. Now the making of practical 
objects would seem to be the most promising way of gradually 
restoring a loss of meaning in the arts. For the demands and 
creations of the spirit have always developed from the needs 
of practical living, and, correspondingly, all art has developed 
from objects of material use to objects of spiritual use. Honest 
craftsmanship, therefore, has a chance of easing us into a 


renaissance of significant form 


This aim, however, is not achieved by mere practicality 
while you wait until the philosophers figure out what sort of 
a world the craftsman should make visible. The quest for ideas 
must always take place on all fronts of human capacity, and 
in fact, we have reason to believe that human beings think 
primarily and most effectively by means of what the senses 
explore and control—that is, by action and by the sort of tan- 
gible object you, the craftsmen, make. As a modern example, 
{ remind you only of the fruitful interplay between architec- 
ture and social philosophy in our time. But this example shows 
also that such visual thinking will occur only if the mind is 
geared to ideas; which makes me suggest that in the life of a 
craftsman, the contemplation of the world at large and a 
thoughtful reading of the philosophers, poets, and newspapers 
should probably have priority over the scrutiny of the latest 


techniques and market surveys. 


For ideas will metabolize into potential shapes, calling on 
you to be given material existence. And it is this call of the 
unborn shapes that will lead you to the form we seek. LJ 





Lett: Gold spherical earring photographed 
slightly larger than actual size 


Bottom: Gold bracelet of interlocking forms 





ERRY RENK has given the gold metal 
a of her jewelry a variety of expres- 
sive shapes—delicate starlike prongs and 
filaments, the lyrical form of wax cast- 
ings, paperlike folds of large contrasting 
planes. Whatever she does, she reveals 
technical competence and facility com- 
bined with a determination to reach the 
ultimate potential of a given piece. 

“After the functional aspect,” Merry 
states, “the object itself must have a feel- 
ing of rightness. There must be a kind of 


intensity to it.” 


' 
Quite naturally, Merry will not ‘release 


a piece unless she feels it has reached this 
point of “rightness.” Because of this, her 
production is fairly limited, and she cur- 
rently sells only at her San Francisco 
studio 

Merry Renk likes especially to work 
with earrings because they involve sculp 
tural light and movement. Many of her 


welry by 
Je we ry ry earrings, in fact, resemble miniature mo 


biles, moving with easy grace. In some, a 
MERRY RENK tiny pear! will accent a slim dangling strip 
of gold; in others, a pattern may be re 
peated to form a hanging sphere. 
Her second preference is for rings, and 
hy YOSHIKO UCHIDA here, as in her other pieces, she empha 
sizes the statement of the metal. Although 
she does work with gem stones, they never 
dominate her jewelry. Rather, stones are 
used as small accents, as in a gold neck 
lace studded with a row of tiny diamonds 
or in rings where a pearl or rounded jade 
is clasped as a touch of color in a curve 
of metal. Although delicate, her work is 
always structurally sound, for she is care 
ful to see that it is capable of withstanding 
the accidents which may befall jewelry. 
Merry enjoys experimenting with the 
metal to see what it can do. Her interlock- 
ing and folded metal forms, which like 
her other constructed pieces, are designed 
first on paper, fall into this category. 
Merry began to experiment with wax 
some two years ago as a result of attempts 
to design a heavy ring for her husband 
potter Earle Curtis. “I got very excited 





Top to bottom: Silver bracelet set with 
shore pebbles; silver and gold 

unguent box with cut quartz set into 
plique-d-jour enamel lid; 

tiara forged from single strip of silver. 


about wax,” Merry says, “and had several 
pieces cast.” Using Carvex, which works 
somewhat like metal, and designing di- 
rectly in it, she made several rings and 
pins which, while retaining the fluid line 
of her constructed pieces, embrace the 
smooth hollows, full curves, and more 
massive qualities of a cast object 
Completely self-taught, Merry Renk 
has been making jewelry for about thir- 
teen years and has participated in many 
shows. She is currently represented in 
the U.S.LA. show (selected from the 
Fiber, Clay and Metal Exhibit) which is 
now touring Europe. During the past two 
years she has exhibited in such shows as 
the Cedar Rapids Invitational, the In- 
terior Decorators Association of San Fran- 
cisco Show, the Georg Jensen “Vision” 
exhibit in New York, the seventeenth An- 
nual Scripps Invitational, the California 
Craftsmen’s Exhibit at the Oakland Art 
Museum, and in a group show with five 
other jewelers at the Santa Barbara Mu 
seum of Art. In 1960, she won a pu 
chase award at the San Francisco Arts Fes 
tival and a merit award in the 1961 show 
Merry’s artistic career began in Tren 
ton, New Jersey, where she studied paint 
ing. From there, she went on to Chicago 
to attend the Institute of Design, with the 
intention of becoming an industrial de 
signer. While in Chicago, she opened 
contemporary arts and crafts gallery with 
two friends and, as a result, became fas 
cinated with enamels on metal which 
became for her the link between painting 
and crafts. It wasn’t too long before she 
became involved only in working with 
metals. In 1940 she left school, sold her 
gallery, and moved to San Francisco 
Her jewelry, rather than emphasizing 
the bold or daring, is always keyed to 
function. It embodies a simple, restrained 
sophistication and, at the same time, a 


light touch. It is the same touch that 


produced a pearl-studded ebony hair piece 
which, in all its elegance, resembles a 
miniature crown fit for a regal head a 





EXHIBITIONS 


CONFERENCE SHOW Aueust 25-Seprember 17 
The exhibition of 
craftsmen serving as speakers 
Fourth National Conference of the 
Seattle 


a highlight of the na 


work by 26 artists and 
ind panelists 
ut the 
American Craftsmens Council in 
Wash.) was not only 
tional meeting but restated with fresh clarity 
some of the mainstreams in contemporary 
American crafts. For the most part flawlessly 
installed at the Henry Gallery of the Un 
versity of Washington, this diverse exhibition 
2o-sponsored by the AC ¢ und the Henry 
leaned heavily toward ceramics ind 


although excellent examples of work 


Gallery 
textiles 
in wood, glass, metals, mosaics, and enamels 
were shown along with photographs of ab 
stract sculpture by Robert Mallary (N.Y 
and David Weinrib (N.Y ind furniture by 
Sam Maloof (Calif.) 

Theme of the Researct 


n the Crafts.” was taken from that of the 


show Creative 


conference since, according to the catalog 


each of these people is working at the 
of our existing tradition, secking something 


edge 


new in technique, form design, of iterial 


und reporting their discoveries through their 
work 

This could be most readily observed in the 
work of the potters, which ranged from tl 
experimental, provocative hand-built sculp 
tural forms with silvery brown-black glazes 
by Harold Myers (Wash.) to the 
tional shapes of Angelo Garzio (Kan.). Out 
standing were the carefully composed and ex 
citing new forms of Charles McKee ( Calif.) 
the vigorous slab-constructed shapes of Rudy 
Autio (Mont.), the stunning effect of Ken 
neth Ferguson's perfectly functional 
ware, the demanding presence of combined 
thrown and hand-built shapes by Robert 
Sperry (Wash.). No less noteworthy was a 
small wheel-thrown stoneware pot by Paul 
Soldner (Calif.) which, with its dripped 
green-brown glaze, reaffirmed this outstand 
ing potter's ability to combine spontancous 
form with lyrical, evocative decoration 


« 


solid func 


scone 
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Left: Stoneware bott 
by Angelo Gar 
Gold ring with pear 
by Bob Winston 
Both in Henry Galle 
show at ACC Conference 


fhove 


Weaving. too in the 
complex abstract ikat textiles mpeccably 
woven by Ed Rossbach (Calif.) one in 
more 
Trude 


gamut trom the 


inge of icy blues was stunning 


representational Street scene by 


Guermonprez (Calif.) in which her play of 
tactile excitement but 
emphasized her bold, exuberant Three 
Skowronski (Wash em 


ind dimension this 


extures not only gave 
color 
pieces by Hella 
nh 

j 


lasized ngenuity 


imong the other med 
handling of materials 
raftsmanship reflected in Bot 
Winston's ) jewelry: the 
| 


tioned, often scuiptural forms of Evert Soder 


well propor 


the directness 


vitality of Jean Johanson's (Wash.) colorfu 


grens (Wash.) furniture 
mosaics; the quiet, intriguing variet' 
sell Day's (Wash.) experiments ir 

foam and plastic aluminum 
d{ugust 


and brilliant sand, sun 


SOUTHWEST CRAFTS 
A look of vibrance 
ind sky colors characterized the Southwest 
Regional Exhibition at the ACC's Fourth 
National Conference in Seattle (Wash.). The 
vork of 43 craftsmen was shown—2 
Arizona, 56 from California, and four from 
Nevada—in a remarkably ingenious installa 
tion designed by Charles Clement ( Ariz.) 
which emphasized the openness of the South 


3 from 


west with a variety of gauzy dividers 

it was no doubt due to the short tenure of 
he show and the effort and expense involved 
in shipping large pieces for a three-day stand 
but the exhibit had a light and delicate fee! 
ing, and emphasis was on fabrics—stitchery 
weaving, printed textiles, small 
tapestries. Ceramics and jewelry were next in 
number. Throughout the show there was a 
decided trend toward highly charged colors 
and textural excitement, and even though a 


number of well-known ( 


rugs and 


alifornia craftsmer 


196] 


Paul Soldner 


neware 


represented, 
diversity and range of 
traditional concepts of utilitarian pottery 
predominated, although there were a few 
experiments with sculptural form 

As in the past few years, June Schwarcz’s 
Calif.) enamels showed the dignity and 
power of a master craftsman. Their subtle 
coloration and great skill in mixing color and 
metallic effects bestowed a special richness 
to the small group in this medium 

Charles McKee’s (Calif.) pottery 
seen in the Henry Gallery show—reaffirmed 
the fact that this is a young craftsman whose 
work commands interest. He has achieved 
strongly personal statements in his thrown 
and sculptured shapes which he usually dec 
orates with brushed danbs of brown, blue 
black, orange, and green glazes. There is no 
question that this potter has a great feeling 
for clay and the ability to handle it 

A stitchery panel by Nik Krevitsky (Ariz 
was notable in that he worked a variety of 
brilliant threads in width and depth to create 
an abstract tour de force of delicious com 
plexity H.H 


were not there was a great 


Styles. In ceramics 


also 


NORTHWEST CRAFTS Aweust 26-29 
Approximately 82 craftsmen from Washing 
ton, Montana, Oregon, and Idaho were repre 
sented in the Northwest Regional Exhibition 
at the ACC’s Fourth National Conference, 
held on the Seattle campus of the University 
of Washington. In sharp contrast to the 
Southwest show, this exhibit showed a range 
of large ceramic, metal, and wood pieces 
which, in muted forest and water 
seemed to reflect perfectly the mood and 
tenor of the Northwest. As a group, pottery 
was the largest and was comprised for the 
most part of finely executed functional ware 
There were few attempts to achieve any 
Statements of a strongly personal or experi 
mental nature 

Stoneware in grays and blacks by Frances 
Senska (Mont.) showed the artist's interest 


tones, 





Stoneware piece by Robert Sperry 
in ACC conference exhibit at 


rv. University of Washineton 


strong, clear form. An attempt to achieve 
un authentic sculptural simplicity was made 
by Ray Grimm (Oregon), who combined 
hand-built forms decorated with earth-col 
ored and blue-green glazes with metal 

4 length of soft gray fabric woven by 
Lewis Mayhew (Wash.) revealed an interest 
in subtle color and luxurious texture and 
displayed a firm command of technique. A 
wool and rayon skirt fabric by La Vonne 
Schrieber (Idaho) in the ebullient color 
range of vegetable-dyed reds and oranges 
was a refreshing change of pace 

Among the jewelry, a gold 
Caralynn Pence (Wash.) had the timeless 
ness of good art and design and, in its quiet 
competence, created an effect of singular 
achievement H.H 


cross by 


Coffee table of Brazilian rosewood and puddled brass by Evert Sodergren, 
n show of work by speakers and panelists at ACC conference 


WISCONSIN FAIR August [1-20 
The eleventh Annual Craftsmen’s Fair, 
n conjunction with the Wisconsin State Fair 
Festival of the Arts, was this year juried by 
Roy Ginstrom, and designer from 
Riverside, Illinois. In the professional divi 
sion, 92 craftsmen submitted 475 pieces. 
of which 299 articles by 68 craftsmen 
were selected; in the non-professional sec 
tion, 70 individuals submitted 247 
with 46 represented in the final showing of 
111 articles. As always, the two divisions 
were judged and exhibited separately 

In the professional section, ceramics led 
the field in both entries and acceptances, this 
year showing greater variety in size, purpose, 
and shape. There was a decided freedom in 
surface treatment, with emphasis on clay 
ipplication, and a bold use of glaze in 
decoration. While retaining a functional in- 
tent, many pieces revealed a more sculptural 
approach to the medium 

The next largest category was textiles, with 
a surprising number of batiks among the 56 
pieces Especially notable was a 
woven rug which used alternating bands of 
sheared sheep pelts and brown wool together 
with rya areas in vivid colors. The majority 
of yardage displayed impressive design as 
well as technical proficiency, and stitchery 
ran the gamut from pieces of utter simplicity 
to some which were dazzlingly complex. 

There was more wood shown this year, 
ind for the most part objects were effectively 
designed. Among the jewelry, Ernest Mahl- 
kes’ work was outstanding and E. Dane 
Purdo’s silver coffee service exemplified im- 
peccable craftsmanship. Enamels, for the 
most part applied to formal shapes, were 
disappointing, displaying neither new ideas 
nor interesting uses of old techniques 

Cash awards were presented to the follow 
ing craftsmen: ceramics: Elwood Jahr, Tom 
McGlaughlin, and Lois Wittich; weaving 
Dorothy Meredith and Margaret Richards; 
wood: Helen Johnson; jewelry Ernest 


held 


weaver 


pieces, 


shown 


Mahlke; silver: E. Dane Purdo 

The crossover to the non-professional! 
area was in many places very narrow. Ce 
ramics again predominated, revealing com 
petence in throwing and freedom of direc 
tion, but glazes were often poorly utilized 


Other crafts were represented in small num 
DOROTHY MEREDITH 


bers 


YORK STATE FAIR August 15-19 
More than 500 visitors a day—from points 
as distant as Kodiak, Alaska, and Zepher 
Hills, Florida—attended the eighth annua! 
York State Craft Fair, held for the second 
year on the campus of Harpur College at 
Binghamton (N. Y.). Out of 2,965 articles 
submitted to the three-man board of selec 
tion, 1,908 pieces representing the work of 
88 craftsmen were accepted for sale, and 
41 were singled out for recognition of su 
perior quality work in the Court of Honor 
the largest number yet to be so honored 
Designer-craftsman Peter Ostuni acted as 
sole juror for the honor awards, while the 
selection committee responsible for the overt 
all quality of the fair was comprised of 
weaver Margaret Carnahan, metalsmith 
Lawrence Copeland, potter Robert Turner. 
Demonstrations by invited craftsmen, 
always a highlight of the fair, covered prac 
tically every area of craftwork and were 
received enthusiastically by the large crowds 
Plenty of space was allotted the demonstra 
tors, permitting interested viewers to watch 
without distraction or pressure to move on 
Featured craftsman was Lawrence Copeland, 
designer for Oneida Ltd. Other demonstra 
tors were: metal casting: Robert Wadsworth; 
hollow ware and jewelry; John Rogers; 
ceramics: Jean Klym and Didier Journeaux; 
enamels: Kaye Denning; leather: Huldy 
Gutekunst; wood: Paul Hepler; stone polish 
ing: Anne Roe; rug hooking and batiks 
LeRoy Wilce and Judy Thomas; spinning 
Dorothie Lyons; weaving: Robert Stafford 
and Berta Frey DOROTHY BYER 


39 





EXHIBITIONS 


CERAMICS SHOW September 8-October 13 
The Eighth International Exhibition of Ce 
ramic Art at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C over 400 
pieces—including some enamels and mosaics 
entered by invited American 
gional artists admitted by competition, and 
irtists from seventeen countries whose work 


consisted of 


artists, re 


was Obtained through their embassies 

It was, as can be imagined, a highly varied 
show, and was excellently set up 

Only the American artists were eligible 
for prizes. “Best in show” went to Toshiko 
Takaezu (Ohio) for a large, boldly colored 
plate; Robert Sperry (Wash.) took 
prize for a tall, flat-sided bottle with the 
foot, body, and neck thrown separately and 
assembled; third prize was by Leon 
Horn (D.C.) for a large hand-built pot that 
uggested a swimming bird. An urn-sized 
covered jar by Otto Heino (Calif.), a hand 
vomely glazed textured bottle by Elee Book 
out (Md.), and an abstract mosaic by 
Joanne Delp (Md.) were noteworthy among 
the honorable mentions. Lynette McKinney 
(D.C.) deserved the Kiln Club First Award 
(for a member) for 
her soup tureen harmoniously decorated with 
brus! brown Other 


second 


won 


which one had to be 
rich glaze 
pieces deserving mention are a branch 
Birkland (Calif.) : 
vase by Harvey Littleton (Wis.), an urn 
by Bernard Kester (Calif.), bowls by Helen 
Koshi (Md.). a bulbous vase by Loris Suite 
(D.C.) ill harmony 
and poise in 
4 museum 

\ huge, black full-bellied vase and a 
squat, bottle by France's 
Jouve and Elisabeth Joulia 


swirls of 
vase 


by Doris stone'vare 


objects whose inner 


sp ce 


would grace a home or 


square Cseorge 


respect vely ind 


a copper-red bow! by Finland's Toini Muona 


were most striking among the foreign pieces 
As a Canadians were 
the most 
from the same taproots as U.S.A 
the ¢ 
ind sound 


section, however, the 


impressive. Drawing nspiration 
craftsmen 


inadians produce-pots that are sober 


with the accent on technique and 
i fine balance of form and glaze 

In spite of many outstanding entries, the 
left something to be de 


show as a whole 


And the weakness lay in potters’ short 


sired 
comings, not the exhibit’s. It seems hard for 
today’s ceramists to keep in mind that orig 
inality is self-defeating if 


that 


it becomes gro 
cloak for an 


exuberance 


a glaze is not 
that 
Also 


that 


tesque 
imperfect form, and 

not necessarily virtuosity many crafts 
unaware oatmeal 


ridden to path und that 


seem to be 
glazes have been 
dazzling 

supply 


use glazes and mosaics, it 


men 
because colors 
enamelers houses 

color, but 
statement 


LIL' KRAKOWSKI 


use of color that counts as tic 


CHINESE ART September 15-November 
Preserved in caves on the island of Formosa 
since 1949, the “Chinese Art 
exhibited at The Metropolitan 
Art in New York are a representation of 
the vast imperial Manchu from 
Peking which were largely assembled in the 
cighteenth century and only su 
preme works of art fit for an emperor's 
palace. Some 35,000 of the most important 


pieces from these collections were evacuated 


Treasures 


Museum of 


collections 


contained 


40 CRAFT HORIZONS 
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Vine dynasty ceramic 


by the Chinese Republican Government at 
the start of the Sino-Japanese War, and after 
1 series of hazardous moves, crisscrossing the 
whole country during World War II, these 
now housed in air-conditioned 
The selec 


objects are 
underground vaults on Formosa 
tion of 253 pieces from among the treasures 
vaults makes up a trebly-distilled 
which will be seen in San Fran 
ind Boston before it returns 


in these 
exhibition 
cisco, ¢ hicago, 
to China 

Painting and calligraphy, being esteemed 
the highest arts by the Chinese, naturally 
dominate the show, with a series of priceless 
hanging and hand scrolls. No less fascinat 
occidentals, however, are China's 
applied arts. A small group of silk tapestries 
and embroideries are so smoothly and mi 
nutely worked that they appear to be paint 
ings except on closest inspection 

Bronze casting is represented by a singular 
elliptical bell and four ceremonial 
dating from the earliest dynasties of China's 
recorded history. Of noble material—stable, 
ample, sure, and yet fanciful with their 
decoration of fabulous beasts and formalized 
bronzes characterize the essen 
tial qualities to be seen in the other applied 
rts. Armrests, brush pots, and brush wash 
ers: cups, vases: a belt 
hook, a seal, and 
mately fashioned 
and warm 


ing to 


vessels 


texts—these 


boxes, and 
i staff head are 
materials as 


ewers, 
consum 
such 
luminous jade toned 
brittle ivory and dull lacquer, rhi 
noceros horn, bamboo, and gold and copper 
cased in sparkling enamels 

The reputation of the 
potters 1s 
group of porcelains 
in particular, embody the 
ambiance which pervades 
with their pure lines 
ind muted glazes of gray-green, green-blue, 


from 
boxwood, 


sheened 


Chinese us the 


world’s greatest sustained by a 
limited but 


The Sung wares. 


very rich 


serene aristocratic 
the whole exhibition 


' 


blue-gray ish-gray, and ash-white. Early 


Ming wares show a related reserve of line 
but a more vivid choice of glaze colors, and 
tter Ming and wares display 
familiar complex curves and fully decorated 
work of awesome refinement 

ilso, such as porcelain 
tinderboxes, and thumb 
shagreen, brocade, mala 


materials; a red bowl with 


Ching their 
surfaces in 

Surprises there are 
toothpick 
rings simulating 
chite, and other 
a hazy blue dragon in reserve—a lost tech 
nique still unexplained; European decorative 
idioms of the 18th century appearing on two 
blue-painted vases and again on two trans 
lucent milk glass phials exquisitely decorated 
in pale, misty enamels, a triumph of tech- 
nical control 1M 


cases, 


196] 


bowl, 8%" in diameter 


in show of “Chinese Art Treasures 


SHEILA HICKS September 28-October 20 

Sheila Hicks, whose “constructions in wool 
were exhibited at the Antonio Souza Gallery 
in Mexico City, is currently working in many 
directions, exploring her medium with an 
eye toward “allowing the construction to 
cause the image and allowing the image to 
depend on the construction.” Many of het 
pieces are monolithic in terms of construc 
tion, worked front and back into complete 
objects of three dimensions. Others are based 
on knotting, looping, pushing, pulling, twil 
and tweeding, with these varied ap 
both as techniques as well 


ling, 
proaches 
as themes 

Having moved to Mexico from the U.S.A 
three years ago, she has incorporated the 
vibrancy and vitality of the country into he 
weaving. Her colors, textures, and style are. 
in fact, Andean as well as Mexican, for in 
1957 she worked with folk weavers in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador, learning their pre 
Incan “recipes.” There is a great sturdiness 
in her work and, at the same time, 
delicacy. The solid colors of her tapestries 
are pure and compelling; and color combi 
nations are startling in their drama. Hanging 
cylinders of wrapped yarn, suggesting over 
sized candles, connote considerable religious 
sensibility 

Sheila Hicks displays versatility and spirit 
if not discipline, and enormous potential as 
i pace-setting weaver, once she channels het 


used 


great 


seemingly limitless creative energies 
CAROL MILLER 
SUE FULLER September /18&-October 
4 one-man show of string compositions by 
Sue Fuller comprised a choice exhibit at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery in New York 
Working in planes of colored and transpar 
ent Saran threads stretched on steel frames, 
the artist screens which 
can be hung as space dividers or mounted 
against panels of colored fabric. Lines sweep 
across one another relentlessly and, depend 
ng upon the points where they 
parallel the edges of the frame or 
diagonals which grow into gentle arcs, merg 
ing hypersensitively at “nerve center” 
Like the deftly web of some 
geometrically intoxicated spider, their con 
struction becomes symbolic of the detached 
intensity with which they were executed 
In this world of spatial intricacy, where 
the line between constructivist and engineer 
is finely drawn, the artist revels in spans, 
tensions, and color vibrations and plays with 
arcs of light reflected on meshed surfaces 
—ALICE ADAMS 
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MARGARET SEELER Seprember 22-November 5 
In a show of polished craftsmanship, the 
Little Gallery of the Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts, New York, displayed twenty 
pieces of cloisonné and grisaille enamels 
by Margaret Seeler. The artist's 
grisaille work immediately places her in the 
tradition of the historic masters of the 
seventeenth century, when French practition 
ers brought the method of slowly building 
up a design in opaque whites on a black or 
dark peak achievement. As it 
denies, however, the foremost characteristic 
of enamels on a metal ground— 
grisaille has always struck this reviewer 
a dubious direction for the medium and 
a means of virtuosic display of skill, rather 
than artistic expression 

In the cloisonné pieces, there is evident 
ability in the manipulation of the wires and 
enamel, though down-to-metal transparency 
is rarely Many of the subjects are 
Biblical, the figures drawn with draftsman’s 
skill in wire on opaque grounds over which 
several firings of transparent colors are ap 
plied. Due to the inconsistent chiarascuro 
probably for flat decorative effect—the result 
is often curiously concave and the appear 
ance of the enamel! waxlike. The rectangular 
panel called “Tree of Knowledge” seemed to 
this writer most successful, and had the 
added interest of a matt surface deliberately 
left so after grinding the enamel level with 
the cloisons OPP UNTRACHT 
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DORIS BIRKLAND September 3-17 
In an exhibit at the Lee Gallery in Alexan 
dria (Va.) which included stoneware bowls, 
casseroles, bottles, pitchers, plates, and mugs, 
Doris Birkland of Monterey (Calif.) demon- 
strated what a diligent experimenter can 
achieve with local deposits. Working almost 
entirely with Monterey clay, this skillful 
craftsman achieves fresh effects by combin 
ng free form and wheel-thrown elements, 
often enhancing them with salt glazes of 
rich and vivid coloring 

Especially interesting was a set of three 
bowls whose interiors were given a mottled, 
encrusted glaze which conveyed the impres 
sion of shallow, earth-fired craters, an excit 
ing effect that only a properly aged salt kiln 
can produce. Her control of the salt glaze 
technique was complemented by a sensitive 
use of sgraffito and flowing engobe decora- 
tion LLOYD BEEZLEY 
JOSEPH ALMYDA September 22-November 5 
An enormous proficiency with batik tech- 
nique and its use as a medium for his per 
sonal design vocabulary was evident in the 
group of hangings by Joseph Almyda at the 
Members’ Gallery of the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, New York. Begun with 
the aid of a sketch which is later developed 
in wax and dyes on silk, the inventive and 
closely knit compositions reveal the artist's 
strong talent as a designer. Almyda is pre 
occupied with the literary aspects of his 
various subjects, and the shapes of figures 
and animals, imbedded in the linear network 
so characteristic of batik, seem to jostle one 
another or to stare head on at the spectator 
This tendency to illustrate is counterbal- 


anced, however, by the consistency of styl- 


ization and distortion. Such hangings 
“Horsemen,” “Carrousel Il,” and 
Women”—all with an impressive richness 
of color—emphasize a search for the dra 
matic means to portray dramatic subjects 

ALICE ADAMS 
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POLIA PILLIN September 28-October 28 
A show of recent work by California ce- 
ramist Polia Pillin at The Willow in New 
York included trays, bowls, vases, plates, 
boxes, and “after dinner service sets,” as well 
as several examples of her ceramic paintings 

That this craftsman was involved with oils 
and watercolors before she added pottery 
to her activities was immediately apparent, 
for on all her shapes she uses slips to “paint’ 
representational figures, flowers, and nature 
scenes—in a bright color range which leans 
heavily toward pinks, blues, and browns. Her 
approach is direct and there is obvious con- 
trol of an unwieldy technique, but the re 
sults, to this reviewer, show little feeling for 
the medium. Probably most notable was a 
coffee service with a simple flower design 
which showed that with a modicum of re- 
straint this craftsman could produce func- 
tional ware that is both decorative and 
artistically secure. 

Technically, Polia Pillin’s pottery is bisqued 

fired in an unglazed state to a temperature 
of 2000 degrees F.—then glazed and fired 
again to the same temperature. H. H. 


PARSHALL-CHASEK September 8-October & 
To open the 1961-62 season of its sales and 
rental gallery, The Akron Art Institute exhib- 
ited ceramics by two designer-craftsmen of 
the Akron (Ohio) area—Jane Parshall and 
Denis Chasek. Inspired by the colors, tex- 
tures, and forms of nature, these potters 
combine their talents to produce a wide 
range of decorative stoneware for outdoor 
use, including garden lanterns, bird baths 
and feeders, planters, vases, and sculptural 
pieces. Among the pieces shown, the lan 
terns, in particular, demonstrated the part 
ners’ ingenuity. Stone-shaped and earth- 
colored, they were mounted on poles rang- 
ing in height from six inches to five feet 
and, as a group, demonstrated an effective 
use to which clay can be put as a comple 
ment to outdoor living 
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FEVES-RIEGGER September 29-October 19 

4 common interest in natural forms gave the 
two-man show of ceramic sculpture by Betty 
Feves and Hal Riegger at the 
Studio in Portland a 
Working in 


inspired by 


Oregon Ce 
ntegrated 
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formations im imterest often apparent 
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BARGARA TAKASIAN Seplember 
The versatility of Barbara Jean 
oung whose 
of expression is welded steel sculpture, made 
her recent one-man show at The Artists 
Mart in Washington, D.C somewhat 
lisjointed 

Bright enamel on copper cutout 
urked under pleasant copper leaves on large 
driftwood—good fun as wall 
pieces for children’s Three-dimen 
sional copper insects clung with stylized sim 
to driftwood pedestals—appropriate 
Work in ceramics, 
and jewelry 


jeweler-enameler latest 


seem 
inimals 


plaques of 
rooms 


plicity 
for use as coffee tables 
Stained glass, weaving, 
attested to the wide range of this technically 
fine craftsman 

Miss Takasian's welded steel sculptures are 
unhampered by the desire to conform to a 
market that ballasts the enamel and copper 
pieces. In their growing freedom, the steel 
sculptures bring a woman's conviction to 
work that until now has betrayed a girl's 
hesitation LILI KRAKOWSKI 
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Included in “Ten Years Later, 
it the Chicago Public Library (Ill.) of work 
by five local artists who had their first show 


in exhibditior 


institution a decade ago, was 
Anna Halasi. Working in both 
ind silver, this skillful craftsman finds 
folk art and translates 

range of themes into objects of quiet charm 
formality of the finished 
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Unfortunately, the 
work tempers the freshness of her variations 
DAVID LAUGHLIN 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 
Craftsmen again carried the burder 
of maintaining a responsible artistic stand 
ard at the San Francisco Arts Festival 
the fifteenth—held September 21-25. Most 
exhibited through affiliated groups, but pot 
ters Rita Yokoi and Ernie Kim did ad 
mirably with independent booths. Both wor 
awards, as did potter Minoru Nojima 
Dorothy Piercy 
Craftsmen of 
showed their work in an attractive circular 
booth designed by Art Carpenter (Espenet) 
ind tallied five purchase awards and three 
merit among its members. Prize 
money went for a small chest by 
Espenet; woven material by Glen Black; a 
room divider by Kay Sekimachi; a 
large mahogany bowl by Bob Stocksdale, 
ind a vase by Marguerite Wildenhain. Merit 
Margue 


major 


cash 
ind weaver 


The Designer California 


awards 
wood 


woven 


iwwards were given to Victor Ries 
rite Wildenhain, and Espenet 

The Mills Ceramic Guild, as always, had 

first-rate exhibit, and members Antonio 
Prieto and Robert Arneson prizes 
for a bottle and a jar, respectively. Elena 
Netherby took a merit award for her porce 
lain bottles, as did potter John McDowell 

The Metal Arts Guild had a fine but 
limited showing, not fully representative of 
its membership. Margery Anneberg not only 
won a cash prize for a silver and gold neck 
Other merit 


Renk and 


won cash 


award 


to Merry 


lace but also a merit 
iwards were presented 
Katia Kamesar 

Judges for the festival 

the Oakland Art Museum 
Berkeley sculptor-architect: George 
San Francisco painter; and Michael 
berg of the University of California 

The Designer Craftsmen of California 
Symposium and Workshop scheduled for 
July 31-August 18 at the Richmond Art 
Center was cancelled due to lack of a min 
imum enrollment. It seems a pity that there 
were not enough students to take advantage 
of the opportunity to work with the top 
notch roster of participating craftsmen as 
sembled by the DCC. However, better pub 
licity and timing next year are expected to 
produce more fruitful results. With its wealth 
of talent, the Bay Area would surely be a 
logical place to establish such a workshop 


were Paul Mills 
Stefan Nevak 
Post 


Gold 





LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 
by PAUL LAPORTE 
On September 26 John Mason's 
ceramic relief panel for the new Wilshire 
Flower Tishman building was unveiled. Ap 
proximately eleven feet high and six feet 
wide, the sculpture is mounted on one wall 
of the lobby and in scale and placement im 
parts life to the entire area 

Varying in thickness from two to fourteen 
inches, the panel is composed of strips and 
slabs of clay which—wrapped, overlayed, 
and pushed together—result in a composi 
overlapping shapes, with openings 
and “perforations” in the sculptured volume 
The surfaces have been given an allover 
semi-matt oxide glaze stands 
beautifully against the highly polished yellow 
travertine wall. Mounted on a grid of welded 
steel bands, the panel is a handsome 
tion to this particular problem 


massive 


tion of 


gray which 


solu 


ARIZONA CRAFTS September 30-Octoher /4 
With the Third Annual Exhibition of Ari 
zona Designer-Craftsmen again held at the 
Heard Museum in Phoenix. a museum de 
voted to anthropology and American Indian 
arts, the record number of were 
bridge of added 
another to this popular exhibit 
Smaller than usual, the size of this year’s 
annual reflected the 
servative three-man 
Floy Sanders, and William Steadman 
chose fabrics, work 
metal and group, 
fabrics were impressive and represented the 
variety of work currently being produced by 
Arizona craftsmen. Weaving, hand-spinning 
screen-printing, tie-dye, appliqué, and needle 
work techniques were included, as well as 
canning” and hand-painting of textiles. Out 
standing brilliant “Stained Glass 
casement Mary Pendleton and a 
Matisse” silk-screen on print by 
James Parker in vibrant blue. green, and 
brown on a raspberry ground. Ruth Brown's 
“Black and White” was distinguished by 
being vegetable-dyed and hand-spun. South 
western colors, light, and airiness were evi 
dent in works such as Dick Seeger’s plastic 
“Strata” and in the show’s simple installation 
by Charles Clement, using sheer fabrics to 
delineate space 
With this exhibition, Arizona 
Craftsmen has increased its ranks by admit 
ting Nancy Bloch, ceramist; James Parker, 
fabric printer; LaVonne Schreiber, weaver 
and Hank Schreiber, mosaicist and jewelry 
maker. High caliber work by a number of 
student members was also displayed 
NICK KREVITSKY 
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MISSOURI SHOW September 26-October 17 
Entries in the first exhibition of the Missouri 
Chapter of the American Craftsmen’s Coun 
cil, at the People’s Center Association in 
St. Louis, indicated a high level performance 
in workmanship and design and an interest 
in experimental form 

Comprised of some 65 objects, the show 
was selected by a distinguished jury which 
included Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chairman 
of the board of the ACC, New York, stained 
glass artist Emil Frei and architect Edouard 
Mutrux, both of St. Louis. Exhibited were 
ceramics, weaving, glass, wood, metals, jew 
elry, enamels, and mosaics 

According to the statement made by the 
“The jury was, on the whole 


jurors most 


Ceramic relief panel, 1l’ x 6 
recently completed by Los Angeles ceramist 
John Mason and installed in 


the Wilshire-Flower Tishman building 


favorably impressed with much of the work 
shown, especially the weaving. Curiously 
enough, and in contrast to most areas, the 
ceramics entries were disappointing. There 
was more stained glass than is usual in a 
regional show. It is hoped that in the future 
other forms of glass will be shown. Other 
individual expressions were welcomed as an 
indication of the vitality inherent in the 
craftsmen of Missouri, and we believe this 
effort foretells a happy future.’ 

Prizes were awarded to: weaving: Evelyn 
Anselevicius; metal sculpture: Fred Dreher 
furniture: Clarence Teed 


CALIFORNIA FAIR Aueust 30-September 10 
The art show at the California State Fair 
and Exposition—held, as usual, in Sacra 
mento——was slightly inferior to last year's 
exhibition and of somewhat uneven quality 
The work of many of the state's best artist 
craftsmen was conspicuously absent, and the 
installation itself, although it used dried 
weeds in some of the pottery to good effect, 
displayed a number of printed textiles in 
crumpled heaps, almost like discarded rags 
On the positive side, 
crafts, painting, and 
gether for a change 
The crafts jury consisted of weaver Glen 
Black, San Francisco; silversmith Marcia 
Chamberlain, San Francisco: potter Raul 


it was good to see 
sculpture shown to 


Coronel, Los Angeles; potter Ruby O'Rourke, 
San Francisco; and potter Richard Patter- 
son, Claremont. 

Purchase awards were given for: ceramics 
Laura Anderson, Thomas Ferreira, and Jerry 
Rothman; clay sculpture: Stan Bitters; ce- 
ramic sculpture: Dora de Harios; batiks: 
Mary Dumas and Mary Jane Leland; tex- 
tiles: Mary Shigetomi and Dorothy Piercy; 
weaving: Lee Kavalijian and Marilou Martin 

Other prize winners were: Ceramics: 
David Cressey and Bernard Kester; enamels 
Dextra -Frankel; sculpture: Peter Vanden 
berge; textiles: Bernard Kester, Mary 
Leland, Jon Sutton, and Carol Anne Aikin; 
Hilda Dial and Mary Walker 
Phillips; jewelry: Warren Cohantz, Eben 
Haskell, and Ray Hein; metals: Frederick 
Lauritzen and Ray Hein ALAN MEISEI 


Jane 


weaving 


BUCKS COUNTY August 18-September 17 
The second Annual Craft Show of the Bucks 
County Guild of Craftsmen, installed at the 
Parry Barn in New Hope (Pa.), brought 
together the best work of 82 local craftsmen, 
who displayed a wide range of objects 
including pottery, jewelry, woodwork, weav 
ing, glass, metals—and totaled up more than 
$3,000 in sales. All work submitted was 
juried by a standards committee, comprised 
of Fred Armstrong, William Drury, and 
Florence Kummer 

4 feature retained this year 
strations of both traditional and contempo 
rary crafts which, as usual, drew crowds of 
nterested spectators. Included were exhib 
tions of weaving, potting, enameling, stained 
glasswork, candle dipping, and rug hooking 
and braiding 

Growing interest in the crafts was evi 
denced by the fact that New Hope's mayor 
designated the period during which the show 
was held as “Craft Month” and urged local 
citizens “to enjoy this manifestation of the 
enduring skills and integrity of the hand 
craftsman.” 


was demon 


LONG ISLAND CRAFTS Aneust /2-/3 


Approximately 3,000 visitors attended the 
Northport Outdoor Art and Craft Fair, re 
ported to be the largest art-craft exhibition 
ever held on Long Island (N. Y.). Sponsored 
by The Artists’ and Craftsmen's Showcase- 
a commercial shop and gallery in Northport 

the fair displayed oils, watercolors, sculp 
ture, and crafts by 104 individual exhibitors 

Among the awards, nine were presented 
to craftsmen: ceramics: Vincent Ciemente 
and Black Douglas; enamels: Kaye Denning 
jewelry: Ahuvah Bebe Dushey, David Endel- 
man, and Margaret Barron; weaving: Knut 
Lindell and Sally Wolfe; miscellaneous: Olga 
Sowpel 

Prizes for sculpture went to Thomas Wil 
liams and Meyer Samuels. 


TEN WEAVERS October 8-November 5 

Co-sponsored by The University of Nebraska 
Art Galleries and the Lincoln Weavers Guild, 
‘Contemporary Hand Weaving IV” exhibited 
a variety of work by ten of the U.S.A.’s 
leading weavers on the university's campus 
in Lincoln. Unlike its three predecessors, the 
exhibit was an invitational one, rather than a 
juried competition. Included was work by 
Lili Blumenau (N. Y.), Ella Bolster (Va.), 
Evelyn De Graw (Kan.), Mildred Fisher 
(Ohio), Walter Hauser (N. J.), Jack Lenor 
Larsen (N. Y.), Jerry MacDonald (Okla.), 
Alice Parrott (N. M.), Marianne Strengell 
(Mich.). and Lenore Tawney (N.Y.) 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S, 


PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types whether amateu 
It is illustrated with over 


or professional 
1200 weavings 
all personally made by the author — and di 


rections are set down in a simple style 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 
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Qo 
From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with fu directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
$4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVE 
2nd Edition 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 


By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Se 


Let NATURE 
Be Your Guide 


...or Create Your Own 
Distinctive Design! 


Gold Pins and Earrings Cast from Natural Shells 


Cast fine jewelry, Objets D’art right from na 
ture, using sea shells, flowers, seed-pods, in 
sects, et or make your own creative 
Achieve that certain “Creative Dis 
using the ancient Lost Wax" pro 
Whether you use Nature's models or 
your own special designs, Saunders 
nvestment and other supplies and 
can give you castings of unsur 
faithfulness and beauty 


patterns 
tinction 
cess 
create 
waxes 
equipment 
passed finish 
ittustrated Catalog 61 describes equipment and 
supplies for casting, including detailed outline 
of the process. Send $1.00 for catalog — to 
be applied to your first order 
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November-Dece mober 


EXHIBITIONS 


DECORATION AND DESIGN October /-/5 
‘Decoration and Design,” an exhibition of 
30 room settings by leading interior design 
ers at the 7ist Regiment Armory in New 
York, contained among the hodge 
podge tastefully 
where it was possible to breathe more freely 
The exhibits of Herman Miller, Inc., and of 
Risom furniture were two such spots 
but the highlight of the show was an entire 
room by designer-<raftsman Wharton Eshe 
rick for the Armstrong Cork Company 
From the supporting hand-hewn beams and 
Staircase to the chair and music 
stand, there was a simple sumptuousness and 
warmth representing “imerior on its 
nost personal and level 
ALICE 
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design 
integral 
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INVENTION WITH THREAD September /0-24 
Invention with Thread II” at the Montclair 
Art Museum (NJ.) presented wall hangings 
and rugs by eight craftsmen, including four 
whose work was new to the East: Rita Car 
roll (La.), Robert Cruickshank (La.), Doris 
Coulter (N.C.), and Martha Mood (Tex.) 
Others represented were A. C. King (N.Y.) 
David Van Dommelen (Pa.), and Mary 
Ellen Earl (NJ.). Two stitchery panels by 
the late Mariska Karasz, from the Montclair 
Museum's permanent collection, completed 
the exhibition 

While 
nator, the techniques and handling of mate 
rials by the eight craftsmen were extremely 
varied Rita hooked 
exuberant in 


thread was the common denomi 


Carroll creates rugs 


color and design, using ma 


terials such as old woolen coats, skirts, and 
blankets. Robert 
i his meticulously 
craftsmanship 
with the Gobelin and 


Europe 


Cruickshank demonstrates 


woven tapestries the 
through association 
Brussels 


inventive 
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iteliers in 
together with an design 


Doris Coulter 
Finnish flossa techniques for her boldly con 


sense uses both tapestry and 
ceived rugs and wall hangings. Martha Mood 
combines applique 
stitchery to produce pictori: 


with a wide range of 
il hangings which 
of color 


panels of \ ( 


show a lively use 


King 


employ a 


The decorative 


delicate and expertly executed 


fapestry ent tled 
Ronald Cruickshank (La.) 
exhibit at Montclair Art Museum 
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Mexican Doors,” 
shown in “Invention with 


variety of materials in sometimes surprising 
combinations. The work of David Van Dom 
melen is distinguished by mastery of line and 
an unusual technique; he uses a sewing ma 
chine, in combination with applique and 
embroidery, to effect a delightful textural 
excitement. Mary-Ellen Earl has returned 
to formal embroidery technique for her 
hanging, “Flowers.” JEAN LANGI 


RUGS OF ASIA September 22-November 19 
The 35 “Peasant and Nomad Rugs of Asia” 
on exhibition at the Asia House Gallery, 
New York, should raise questions 
in the minds of contemporary craftsmen 
Why is it that this tradition, so vast and so 
rich, has been largely ignored as a source 
of inspiration in fayor of Scandinavian and 
Bauhaus concepts? Although the latter offer 
esthetic as well as practical design solutions, 
particularly in relation to industry, there 
is much to be learned about color and de 
sign in a study of the oriental rug 

Hung or underfoot, the rugs immediately 
surround the viewer. A myriad of allover 
geometric patterns, arabesques, medallions, 
and animal motives form bold juxtapositions 
of color. From the Near East, the Caucasus, 
and Central Asia, they range in size from the 
four-by-five foot prayer rugs, designed with 
a central niche to face toward Mecca, to 
the Persian garden rug measuring approxi 
mately eighteen by seven and one-half feet 
They fascinate not only by their ability to 
attract, but also because they can hold one’s 
attention as the eye travels from one area 
to another on the sumptuous pile surfaces 

Dividing the surfaces into a central field 
surrounded by a wide border (this would be 
a very daring compositional device today) 
or into bands of repeated motives, the 
variety within such limitations is enormous 
Wool is used for both warp and weft, and 
the Giordes and Sehna knots are those most 
frequently used to form the pile surface 
A Persian Kilim floral rug, however, is 
woven in a tapestry technique, and a strik 
ing Caucasian dragon rug uses a plain weave 
with Sumak surface decoration (a type of 
twining). The latter is divided into 
S-shaped dragon motives interspersed with 
small figure and animal shapes recalling 
Peruvian hangings in the strength and sure 
ness of its simplifications ALICE 
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*He Needs Help 


The walls of Demetrios’ house in the 
slums of Athens are cracked. Icy winds 
blow right on his face while he sleeps. 
His blanket is threadbare. He eats one 
meal a day—bread dipped in oil. 

Demetrios’ mother has tuberculosis 
and is hospitalized. His father, a rag 
man, earns $13 a month. Demetrios does 
not pray for a blanket or more food. He 
prays to grow up quickly so that he can 
help his parents. 

How you can help... 

You, your group, your school can give 
person-to-person help to a needy girl or 
boy in Greece, Korea, Italy, Finland, 
France, Lebanon, West Germany or 
Austria through a Save the Children 
Federation Sponsorship. Your monthly 
contribution of $12.50 will provide your 
sponsored child with supplementary 
food, warm clothing, household goods 
and cash. You will receive a photograph 
and the story of the child you are help- 
ing and the child or his family will cor- 
respond with you. Please fill in the cou- 
pon below and join with thousands of 
SCF sponsors in a warm, rewarding 
experience. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 

Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER 
Spyros SKOURAS 
Registered a S. State Depart 
For 


ment 
Advisory ( t Voluntar yn 


eign Aid 
ee ee a ee 


Serving Children for 29 Y« 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
1 want a (gir! Cjboy in.__ 
or where the need is greatest 
Enclosed is my first payment 
$12.50 a month $37.50 a quarter [ 
$75 semi-annually (1) $150 annually 
| cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 
my contribution of $ 
Name 
Address... 
OO ———————E~ 


Contributions are income tax ded 
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Iron sword euard, 3” in diameter, by 
Japane se cratisman of the Tokueawa period, 


n Chicago Art Institute exhibition 


JAPANESE STYLE November 9-December 17 
Some 176 objects comprise “Japanese Dec 
orative Style,” an exhibition at the Chicago 
Art Institute (Ill.) that attempts to encom 
pass the essence of a culture—and pretty 
well does just that. Including paintings, tex 
tiles, lacquers, ceramics, sculpture, and sword 
fittings from the seventh through the nine 
teenth centuries; the show, which was or 
ganized by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Ohio), allows side-by-side exposure of 
works which refute any notions of major 
and minor art forms. A small incense box 
of lacquer on wood from the Muromachi 
period, sprinkled with chrysanthemum de- 
signs, shares equal footing with a hanging 
scroll on the same subject by Sosetsu. A 
painted screen stands alongside a painted 
table. There is no placing of second citizen- 
ship upon a bronze mirror of ai exceedingly 
well-wrought quiver for arrows. This is, in 
fact, one of the glories of the Japanese cul 
ture. In all of these disciplined arts, a high 
standard was set—and followed—in pursuit 
of some very lofty ideals. A screen depicting 
a frantic dragon caught up in a waterspout 
would not necessarily be held in higher 
esteem than an iron sword guard pierced 
with plum and cherry blossom designs. Both 
were saturated in a cultural philosophy im- 
mediately available to the viewer in ancient 
times. Both were pieces of “furniture”—and 
yet, a little more. The screen would do more 
than break up space. The sword guard would 
do a bit more than block another blade 
The Japanese were not, it appears, con 
fined to particular mediums. They were 
designers of writing boxes and painters of 
paintings as well. Korin of the Edo period 
was one of these. He created things large 
and small. Some of his writing boxes are 
absolute treasures. One by Ritsuo depicting 
a cart, with its inlays of mother-of-pearl, 
silver, pewter and gold lacquer against an 
impossible wood grain, is a masterpiece 
No one need speak very much about the 
Japanese influence on ceramics, but it is 
shown by the items here how much further 
this could go if we become aware of the 
possibilities facing us with Kutani, Nabe- 
shima, Shino, or Orobe wares. These names 
could become as familiar as Raku ware, if 
pursued to advantage JOHN BRZOSTOSKI 








The Complete Book of 
7 

Rug Hooking 

By Barbara J. Zarbock. With great 
enthusiasm for materials, color, the 
work and final achievement, the author 
has written an invaluable, comprehen- 
sive guide to an exciting craft. Expert 
step-by-step instructions for the begin- 
ner insure success—and the beautiful 
traditional, modern, even whimsical rug 
designs will delight the experienced 
craftsman. Discussions cover the design 
preparations for rugs, pillows, chair 
seats, and handbags ; commercial sources 
for selling rugs; types of frames; ma- 
terials; hand and speed hooks; dyeing 
and moth-proofing; teaching rug hook- 
ing and much, much more for chal- 
lenge and satisfaction. 69 photographs 
and drawings, 23 in full color. $6.75 


1 . 
The Art of Making 
Mosaics 


By Louisa Jenkins and Barbara Mills. 
With stones, crystals, stained glass, and 
marble you can now create mosaic 
tables, pictures, murals, floors, trivets, 
and many more useful and decorative 
accessories. Included are suggested de- 
signs and motifs, authoritative direc- 
tions, “hands-at-work” photographs, 
supplies and costs—plus all the artistic 
insight that will make your mosaics 
works of art. 85 photographs and dia- 
grams, 4 in full color. $5.95 


Bird Carving 


By Wendell Gilley. Detailed instruc- 
tions and a profusion of illustrations 
guide you in each step of carving bird 
models, from selecting the wood to the 
painted and mounted bird. $5.95 


4t: Bookstores and Craft Supply Stores or 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. CH-12 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 

















for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 
professional quality tools & supplies 


send for NEW catalog +62 


ALLCRAFT roox & surety company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 











HOME designed by eminent 


architect—with separate 


POTTERY BUILDING 


located in lakes region of New Hampshire 


original cost more than $100,000 
offered at $52,500 


contact: C. M. Mixer, Inc. Realtor 
Wolfeboro, N. H. Tel. 535 


GEMS FOR THE JEWELRY CRAFT 
AUSTRALIAN OPAL CABS—new stock of precious opal cabs in 
standard mm sizes. Good commercial quality white base opal 
nice fire. 6 mm round $1.00—7 mm round $1.50—8 x 10 mm oval 
$3.00-10 x 12 mm oval $4.50—14 x 10 mm oval $5.50—18 x 13 mm 
oval $8.00—20 x 15 mm oval $12.00 
BLACK STAR SAPPHIRE—beautiful, well cut 
stars 3 to 3'¢ mm round $1.10—4 to 4! 
round $2.50—5', to 6 mm round $2.50. 
PERIDOT—faceted 5 x 7 mm oval Well cut, fine 
genuine Peridot $4.50 ea 
— CABS—treated—18 x 13 mm oval—treated for 
a ulor—iow price for these large size turquoise cabs $1.35 ea 
BURMESE JADE—18 x 13 mm oval cahe~-genuine colors—yellow 
green, red, mauve and black—$2.75 per cab or $9.75 per set of 
colors 
MALACHITE—gen 
oval $1.50 ea 
WYOMING JADE 
tled green color 
MEXICAN AGATE 
at $1 75—\4 Ib 
PETRIFIED WooD 
sizes. $1.75—' Ib 
Please inctude 10% Federal Tax and postage—Ask for our Free— Cataleg fer 
the Jewelry Craft Seheots: Ask for our aporeval selections 


ASTRO LAPIDARY COMPANY GR 7-6985 


gems with bright 
round $1.50—5 mm 


brilliant color 


better 


grade, green ded malachite cabs 8 x 10 n 
tumbled stones—Ist quality 
Large sizes 1', to 2”. Well 
highly polished tumbled stones 


highly polished 
worth $1.50 ea 
vary ‘, to l 
small to large 


highly polished tumbled stones 





L.—#1! Sroedwey, New York 12, N. Y —Open Mon.-Fri. 11 to 6, Sat. 10 to 6 


For Christmas 


The artist will appreciate the new 
“LECLERC” loom. 


Easy to carry in a car, it is combi- 
nated for weaving, hooking, 
tapestry, etc.... 


Ask tor coratoove NILUS LECLERC INC., L'Isletville 13, Que. 
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CRAFTS IN EDUCATION 
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Art for the Academically Talented Student 


by FRED SCHWARTZ 


Current subject matter in both popular and professional literature 
dealing with problems in education tends to focus more and more 
on what can be done toward helping our academically talented 
high school students achieve higher levels of scholastic attainment 
Concern over this problem has been given impetus by a number 
»f sources, including such individuals as James Bryant Conant 
und Admiral Hyman Rickover, to mention but two, but stems 
most directly from current public furor in which blame for the 
loss of American prestige in areas of science and technology has 
been placed on the academic insufficiency of our schools. Because 
worried educators have, of late, been attempting to “beet 
and improve the quality of their 


of this 
up” learning in the 
educational product 

In keeping with such attempts is a new publication called 
Art for the Academically Talented Student in the Secondary 
School.” Edited by Edwin Ziegfeld, chairman of the Department 
of Fine and Industrial Art at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, the booklet’s mission is to improve the quality 
of art instruction for intellectually gifted students in the high 
schools. An important report, therefore, its publication has been 
made possible by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, sponsors 
through the National Education Association of some ten other 
studies related to the education of the academically talented 
Students who are defined in this way constitute some fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the school population, and a qualifying char 
acteristic is an LQ. of over 120 

This specific publication is the product of a conference of the 
National Art Education Association, a department of the NEA 
which was held in Washington, D.C., in September, 1959, and 
attended by a group of art educators from various sections of the 
country, including both university and public school participants 
In its relatively few, paperbacked pages, the booklet encompasses 
the thinking of the conference participants and presents some 
of the most cogent arguments that could be extended in support 
of art education. It presents the individual and social values that 
make intelligent participation in the human necessity 
Interestingly, the ‘reasons for including art in a high school 
curriculum for the most intellectually gifted are essentially those 
constantly offered as reasons for art education for the residual 
85 per cent of the high school population not specifically con 
sidered in this report 

The art programs and curriculums which this study envisions and 
describes are excellent and should, in fact, be in effect for all 
high school students. In suggesting a qualitative art program 
as a prescription for only a minority of high school youth, the 
publication subscribes to the same biases which condition other 
educational proposals related to the academically talented. The 
notion of the best in education being offered strictly to an elite 
group is conducive to an acceptance of a lesser education for 
the overwhelming majority of high school youth and seriously 
affects our national ideal which, until recently, subscribed to 
raising educational goals and levels for all our people 

Despite such a shortcoming, the report launches 
attack against those quasi-educators at the secondary level who 
are exaggerating the emphasis placed on subject matter 
traditionally defined as “academic.” This latter group must bear 
the responsibility of making it nigh unto impossible for high 1.Q 
students to enjoy the personal engagement with art that might 
add so much to the construction of real intellect 

In its multifarious reasons why art should be offered to our 
brightest students, this otherwise provocative and informative 
publication does not say often enough that the value, meaning, 
and importance of art experience lies in the fact that it heightens 
the experience of life itself. In view of the awesome threat to 
tenuous existence, no other recommendation 
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BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 

Ancient Egypt, Volume I, text by Christiane Desroches Noblecourt; 
Classical Greece, Volume II. text by Nocholas Yalouris. Published 
by the New York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn., each is 
black-and-white 


> 


47 pages with 32 full page 11% by 14% inch 
plates. $6.95 each 
In these first two volumes of its new series, “The Acanthus History 
of Sculpture,” under the editorship of Sir Herbert Read and H. D 
Nolesworth, the New York Graphic Society certainly lives up to 
its promise to present “authoritative and beautiful books ” that 
convey the “enormous wealth and variety of sculptural art in a 
history of style and form, and to make it accessible to all through 
the medium of the photograph.” The pictures by F. L. Kenett are 
superb. The photographer has resisted the temptations of tricky 
lighting and dramatic graphic re-interpretations in order to stay 
true to the objective form and surface qualities of stone, wood, and 
glass. The reader gets an actual feeling of the visual and tactile 
power of these great cultures of carved form 

Volume I, “Ancient Egypt,” covers the outstanding masterpieces 
of the New Kingdom and the Amarna period with its remarkable 
conformity to a national style which lasted over 3,000 years and 
ncludes portraits, figures, and the fabulous reliefs. In Volume II 
‘Classical Greece,” the famous Elgin marbles of the Parthenon, 
now in the British Museum, are brilliantly recaptured in Kenett’s 
bold and intimate photographic study of the sculptured gods and 
goddesses and the magnificent horses of the pediments and the 
festive human figures from the frieze 

Both volumes give close-up studies of details as well as side and 
back views of sculptures in the round, getting as close to the three 
dimensional experience as graphic means will allow. Each of the 


, 
plates is generously captioned 


Van Gogh, A Self-Portrait, in letters revealing his life as a painter 
selected by W. H. Auden. Published by the New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, Conn., 398 pages illustrated with 8 tipped-in 
color plates of paintings and 24 drawings in black and white. $10 
Van Gogh left such an enormous body of autobiographical litera 
ture about himself as a man and as an artist in his correspondence 
with his brother Theo that in 1958 The Complete Letters of 
Vincent Van Gogh” was published in three volumes containing 
some 750 entries. The present one-volume selection was thought 
fully and sensitively arrived at by poet W. H. Auden by criteria 
which he himself best describes: “In most cases, to go through a 
man’s correspondence and make the proper selection for publica 
tion would be easy. One would merely have to pick out the few 
which were interesting and discard the many which were dull or 
unintelligible to the general reader, without elaborate editorial 
notes. But there is scarcely one letter by Van Gogh which I 

do not find fascinating 

What,’ I asked myself, ‘is the single most important fact about 
Van Gogh? To that, there seemed only one answer—‘That he 
painted pictures.” 

I have, therefore, confined my selection to those of his letters 
which contain his reflections upon the art of painting, and have 
only included letters concerned with his personal relations, to his 
father and his brother, for example, in so far as these throw direct 
ight upon his career as a painter 

“Van Gogh was such an extraordinary character, however, that 
I have also generously selected from the descriptions given of him 
by acquaintances at various times in his life , 


The Art of Constantinople by John Beckwith, published by Phaidon 
Publishers, London (distributed by the New York Graphic Society, 
Greenwich, Conn.), 192 pages, 200 illustrations. $6.95 

John Beckwith of the Victoria and Albert Museum sets the 
treasures of Byzantium against their historical background. He 
shows how the richly decorated, remote, yet emotionally appealing 
hieratic art developed in a city racked by religious controversies, 
vet always conscious of a great inheritance and confident of a 
greater destiny. The finest surviving examples of sculpture, mosaics, 
painting, textiles, and miniatures are used to show how Constan- 
tinople preserved the classic forms in her strange, austere artifacts 
until dissolution by the Turks caused her wandering scholars to 
give the first impetus to that efflorescence of art and learning 


known as the Renaissance 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A., B.S. in 


@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
e CERAMICS 

e JEWELRY 

e SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 





CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING «- TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S.., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


4 p 
- ' y Ave k 














SPRING * SUMMER * FALL TERMS 


SCHOOL OF 
Penland HaAnpIcRArts 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
Opportunities for serious study in handcrafts 
combined with a stimulating recreational pro- 
gram. Courses for credit recognized by any 
accredited college. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 


HANDWEAVING + POTTERY + METALCRAFTS 


RELATED CRAFTS Silk Excellent facilities, well- 
screen, rug hooking and braid- equipped shops, heated build- 
ing, chair seating. wood carving ings, private rooms & dorms 
basketry, a variety of small Good food served family style 
crafts Students from ‘round the world 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Folk dancing, lectures by nat- 
uralists, craft auctions, hikes information 
trips. Golf, swimming nearby write 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, BOX C, PENLAND, N. C. 


For catalog. college credit 
and term dates 











Auchor ... Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 
the following postpaid: 


White or Yellow 


) 
<i) > Q. Such Plate Brass 6 pr. $1.25 
OT = fA Sa owns oe 
1 oy 1 20-12K Yellow 
iJ J) © PRES oe oe Gold Filled 6pr. 5.75 


CLOSED OPEN U. S. PAT. NO. 2776555 ‘14K Yellow Gold I pr. 5.75 


Send 25¢ (refundable on first order) for our illustrated catalog of Jewelers 
Findings; Kilns & Enameling supplies; Pewter, Copper & Sterl sheets, 
wires & circles; Silversmithing; Leothercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled 
wire & sheet 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 








DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 











DAZZLING 


performance 


Try Western's complete printing 


facilities 


WESTERN GRAPHIC ARTS 


DIVISION OF De Troy-Bergen Gane. TETERBORO,. N. ) 
printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, president, at 1U) 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 
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Pre-Columbian Ceramics by Henri Lehmann, 
published by Viking Press, New York. 164 
pages, 32 plates, 8 in color. $5 

Explorers of the sixteenth century, making 
their way into the heart of the Americas, 
were struck by the rude, unusual beauty of 
the native pottery and carried back with 
them to Europe specimens of this “new art.” 
Cortes brought a collection of curiosities to 
the king of Spain from Montezuma, and the 
painter Diirer, upon seeing these astonishing 
things, commented on the “subtle genius of 
these men from far-away lands.” For twen- 
tieth century man, ceramics of pre-Co- 
lumbian America remain among the most 
compelling in his world art heritage. Henri 
Lehmann, director of the department of 
American studies at the Musée de Homme 
in Paris, tells this fascinating story of the 
world impact of pre-Columbian culture and 
does an especially brilliant study tracing the 
history of ceramics in relation to the growth 
of pre-Columbian civilizations 


Designs in Nature by Tet Borsig, published 
by Viking Press, New York. 92 pages, 80 
plates. $6.95 

In the remarkable photographs of this book, 
Tet Borsig reveals the world of exquisite 
natural forms which surround us but remain 
hidden from sight. With his camera and a 
magnifying glass, he has discovered and un 
folded the inexhaustible and astonishing 
richness of pattern and design to be found 
in even the most common plants and flowers 
The high quality of the full page plates do 
justice to these fine photographic studies, 
demonstrating the fantastic diversity of na 
ture in its forms and designs and providing 
inspiration to artists, designers, and layman 


IN BRIEF 

Italian Blown Glass from Ancient Rome to 
Venice by Giovanni Mariacher, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. $25 
Abundantly illustrated in magnificent color 
is well as black and white plates, this text is 
a masterpiece of scholarship on the history 
ind techniques of this great Italian craft 
Of major interest to all crafsmen 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 

YOUNG AMERICANS 1962, a Competition-exhi 
bition for U.S.A. craftsmen 30 years old 
and under working in all media, at Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts, May 25-Sept. 22 
Jury members: Hedy Backlin, curator 
decorative arts, Cooper Union Museum, 
N.Y.C.; Robert Turner, ceramist and teach 
er at Alfred University, N.Y.; John Gris 
wold, industrial and interior designer of 
Griswold, Heckel and Kaiser Associates, 
N.Y.C. Entry fee: $2. Work due: Apr. 2-11 
Exhibit to circulate by American Federation 
of Arts. Write: Eileen Farrell, Young Amer 
icans 1962, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
29 West S3rd Street, New York 19, N.Y 


REGIONAL 

DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN OF OHIO, a compel: 
tion-exhibition for Ohio craftsmen work.ng 
in all media, at Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Mar. 2-Apr. 2. Jury. $1,200 in prizes 
Write: Charles Browne, Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, 480 East Broad Street, Colum 
bus, Ohio 








GRANT 


Hand Weaving Supply Co. 
Dept. Mi, Box 178, Provo, Utah 


America’s Most Complete Service for Handweavers”’ 


Presents: The MAGNA-SIGHTER 


Magnifies 134 times. Use 
with or without glasses 
Adjusts to any head, 
leaves both hands free 
Increases efficiency and 
accuracy. Ideal of crafts 


men of all trades 


$10.50 each 


Money-back guarantee 








SCARGO 
POTTERS WHEEL 


nly portable 

wer-driven sit 

21. Chosen for dem- 

nm ation at U. S&S. 
rade Fairs abroad. 
PRICE $230.00 F.O.B. 

DENNIS, MASS. 

Write for Particuiors 


SCARGO ASSOCIATES, Dennis, Mass. 








Pearls & Gems at very special prices 


RUBY faceted, 32 mm rd. rich red each 1 
DIAMOND faceted rd. 2 pts. flashy each 
SAPPHIRE faceted 2% mm rd 
Cornflower biue 5 for 3 
CAMEOS 28 x 3 mm oval 
superbly hand carved each 
GARNETS faceted oval 9x7 mm fine color..each 1 
CULTURED PEARLS % rd. 7 mm lustrous 6 for 2 
CULTURED PEARL NECKLACE 3-7 s mm 
“ tong creamy 14K gold clasp 
12 


stones ond peorls care guoranteed 
with money back if not pleased. Add 
Tax plus 25¢ postage and handling 


HATHAWAY'S 


Box 1112-H Woodheven 21, tL. |., N.Y 


Constantine's Catalog £ Manval for 


WOODWORKERS Ai) 


: 1962 Editio mm. More than « 


“ALBERT “CONSTANTINE AND SON. INC 
2050 Eastchester Rd Dept. S-2. New York 6! 


——JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH—— 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catalog on Request 
Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 











The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


CALENDAR 


California 

LONG BEACH. At Long Beach Museum of Art: 
Thru Nov. 26. Jewelry and sculpture by 
Ruth and Svetozar Radakovich; Dce. 3-29. 
Arts of Nepal; Toys of Many Lands. 

LOS ANGELES. Nov. /7-Dec. 15. Contempo 

rary Jewish Ceremonial Art (AFA) at Uni- 

versity of California Art Galleries 


Iinois 

cHicaGo. At Art Institute of Chicago 
Thru Dec. 3. China, glass, and silver used 
by U.S. Presidents; Thru Dec. 17. Japanese 
Decorative Style. 

Thru Nov. 30. Modern Mosiacs of Ravenna 

(AFA) at Arts Club of Chicago 


Indiana 

BLOOMINGTON. Nov. 15-Dec. 17 
Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at 
University 

GREENCASTLE. Nov. 19-Dec. 20. 3rd Depauw 
Ceramic Show at Depauw Art Center 
SOUTH BEND. At Art Center 

Thru Nov. 26. Ceramics by Nicholas Prokos; 
Dec. 3-24. Ceramics by Richard Peeler 


Shaker 
Indiana 


Kansas 
LAWRENCE. Thru Nov. 26. Kansas Designer 
Craftsmen Show at University of Kansas. 


Massachusetts 

HINGHAM. Nov. 30-Dec. 2. Weavers Guild 
of Boston pre-Christmas sale at Wilder Hall 
WABAN. Dec. 4-5. Weavers Guild of Boston 
pre-Christmas sale at Waban Public Library 
Michigan 

ANN ARBOR. Nov. 17-Dec. 17. Designed in 
the Netherlands (AFA) at University Museum. 
FLINT. Nov. 19-Dec. 17. 21st Ceramic Na- 
tional at Institute of Arts 


New Jersey 
GLASSBORO. Jan. 6-19. Weaving by Dorothy 
Liekes at Glassboro State College Gallery. 
NEWARK. At The Newark Museum: 
Nov. 17-Jan. 7. 10th Annual Exhibition- 
Sale; Thru Feb. Chinese and Korean Pot- 
tery and Porcelain: Thru Mar. Masks and 
Headdresses. 


New York 

ALBANY. Thru Dec. 13. Burmese Embroideries 

(Smithsonian) at City and County Bank 

NEW YORK CiTy. At Museum of Contempo 

rary Crafts 
Nov. 17-Jan. 14. Fabrics International, 
Main Gallery; Ceramics by Toshiko Ta- 
kaezu, Little Gallery; Sand castings by 
Jarl Hesselbarth, Members’ Gallery. 

Nov. 21-Jan. 7. Stained Glass Windows by 

Chagall at Museum of Modern Art 

ROCHESTER. Dec. I-Jan. 14. Contemporary 

Craftsmen of the Far West at Memorial Art 

Gallery. 

syRACUSE. Nov. /5-Dec. 15. Enamels (Smith- 

sonian ) at Lowe Art Center 

Dec. 16-Jan. 21. Modern Mosaics of Ra- 

venna (AFA) at Everson Museum of Art 

uTica. Nov. 9-Jan. 28. Japan: Design Today 

(Smithsonian) at Munson-Williams-Proctor 

Ohio 

AKRON. At The Akron Art Institute 
Thru Dec. 24. Artists’ Market; 
Dec. 24. Designed for Giving 


Nov. 26 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. At Philadelphia Art Alliance: 
Nov. 10-Dec. 31. Christmas Crafts Exhibi 
tion; Jan. 4-Feb. 4. Jewelry, enamels, and 
glass by James Frape 

Virginia 

RICHMOND. Dec. ]-Jan. /]. Artist-Craftsmen 

of Western Europe (Ara) at Museum 


Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE. Thru Nov. 26. Contemporary 
Polish Weaving at Chapman Gallery. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 10, 41st Annual Exhibition of 
Wisconsin Crafis at Art Center 








PRACTICAL 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
PROJECTS 
IN BOOKS 
FROM 


VAN 
NOSTRAND 


> 

Jewelry and Enameling 
New Revised Edition 

By Greta Pack. As fashion changes, so 
does this basic manual, revised to in- 
clude current styles in jewelry. Special 
projects detail the construction of 
pearl rings, oval link bracelets, modern 
brooches and clips. Carefully outlined 
are latest improvements in annealing, 
soldering, casting, finishing, wire work- 
ing, carving, and stone setting. Helpful 
appendices cover “Cleaning Materials 
and Solutions,” “Workshop Floor Plan 
and Equipment,” and many more 
topics to make this the most complete 
guide to the techniques and art of 
making jewelry. $4.95 


The Goldsmith’s and 
Silversmith’s Handbook 


By Staton Abbey. Metal properties, 
melting, alloying, soldering, electro- 
plating, finishing, and coloring processes 
—every aspect of craftsmanship and 
design in gold, silver, platinum and 
palladium is explored in this compre- 
hensive guide. $5.00 


Pottery: 


Getting Started in Ceramics 
By Delmar W. Olson. The basic ele- 
ments of ceramics, includes a history 
of pottery, explanations of clay types, 
techniques and equipment —« 

25 


The Craft of Ceramics 


By Geza de Vegh and Alber Mandi. 
A complete manual of fundamental 
skills for creative ceramics. $5.50 


The Potter's Craft 

C. F. Binns. A practical guide to 
ceramic craftsmanship, with tested in- 
structions for turning, casting, glazing, 


firing and all other aspects of clay 
work. $3.95 


1/1 books are fully illustrated 


4t Bookstores and Craft Supply Stores or 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 











ACC FORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


selling traditiona i (sod symbols 


Since its opening in a Mexico City suburb on October |, 
1960, the Bazaar Sabado, a Saturday market place for 
popular and contemporary arts and crafts, has burgeoned 
unified Mexico's 


which has 


into a thriving enterprise 


leading craft elements and kindled a new enthusiasm 
among cottage workers and individual designer-crafts 
S.A 


Spear-headed by weaver and AC( 


men, including several from the 
Wendell 


Bazaar 


member 
Riggs, an American living in Mexico City, the 
was set up as a cooperative and designed specifically to 
join creative forces in a country where the financial 
situation and possibilities for recognition are limited 


cash 


juried competitions, no 


in Mexico there are no 
prizes, and few one-man shows. By acting as a showcase 

g house, by coordinating and channeling 
the Bazaar has helped many craftsmen, par 
making their home 


They meet 


and screening 
publicity 
ticularly those from the U.S.A 


in Mexico, break free of previous limitations 


now 


once a week as the natives once met in their market 


places. They engage in the same activities—selling, bar- 


tering, exchanging ideas—and, furthermore, they elimi- 


nate the middleman 
Originally a large unused warehouse in the commer 
cial section of a fashionable Mexico City suburb, it began 


its new career when Wendell Riggs took it over. It was 
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Mexico’s 
Bazaar Sabado 


by CAROL MILLER 


painted, and equipped with booths and stalls 


rented to craftsmen directly 


cleaned 
which were Facilities were 
included for a coffee shop and help was given in setting 
arts section for native artisans who lived 
Saturday 


up a popular 


too far from the city to participate in the 


activities 
Space was made availiable on a seasonal contract basis 


mcluded electricity, janitor service 


were kept at a minimum. A 


ind rents—which 
maintenance, and publicity 
central accountjng service provided coverage on lega 
and fiscal matters at a low fee. Special events were 
planned to coincide with fiestas 

From the beginning, growth was spontaneous 
anyone was admitted, and the pervading atmosphere was 


For a while, it was dubbed the “Beat 
and the 


Almost 


that of a carnival 
nik Bazaar.” But once Christmas had passed 
flush days with it—the dead wood burned itself out and 
the serious craftsman alone remained 

4 selection committee was formed to pass on all new 
A new budget was approved, allowing almost 
and 


applicants 
four times the previous expenditure for publicity, 
this, in turn, doubled rents. The coffee shop, until ther 
rented as a concession, was taken over by management 
and turned into a restaurant serving gourmet luncheons 
at cost. The popular arts section was moved to larger 
space, stocked with an almost supermarket variety. To- 
day it offers one of the best selections of Mexico's folk 
art at the lowest prices. 

‘All of these changes,” states Wendell Riggs, “tooh 
place during the slow, early months of 1961. Only 
through the determination of the craftsmen did the Ba- 
zaar As new efforts and expenses began to 


produce results, new applicants arrived, but now only 


survive 


competent craftsmen whose work can pass the selection 
committee are accepted.” 

Although the Bazaar is highlighted by the so-called 
indigenous crafts, its real pace, spirit, and persistence 
come from the individual designer-craftsmen: Maggie 





Above: Variety o i é amics. Generally sculpted by the women and 
fired by the men of San Agustin de Las Flores, rarely is a piece repeated 
Right: Wendell Riggs, weaver and founder of the Bazaar 

Below: The clutter and bustle of the Bazaar create an atmosphere not 


only inspirational to craftsmen but also exhilaratine to the public 


Howe, enamelist from the U.S.A. now making her home 
n Cuernavaca; Frank Lowenstein, a jeweler who made 
his way to Mexico from Georgia via ¢ uba ten years ago 
and now works in a village near the pyramids of Teoti- 
huacan, noted as a gem cutting and metalwork center; 
Gemma Taccogna, from New York, whose delightful 
expressions in papier-maché have taken on a popularity 


approaching fad proportions; Felipe Derflingher, a Mexi- 
can, who combines hand-blown, reclaimed, unrefined 


| to create unique glasses, lamps, vases, 


glass with meta 
and chandeliers; Cynthia Sargent, from the U.S.A., who 
creates children’s furniture and rugs incorporating nine- 
teenth century themes—such as birds and flowers—with 
a contemporary point of view 

“Altogether,” states Riggs, “the Bazaar’s effect on the 
ocal crafts community is impressive. No fewer than half 
a dozen new craft businesses have evolved through it. 
Other lagging enterprises have been revitalized and all 
have participated in a new enthusiasm for craftsmen 
and their products. Local newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, and newsreels have been uncommonly gener- 
ous in time and space. The craftsmen are discovering the 
oys of dealing face to face with their clients, of working 
side by side with other craftsmen. And in this atmosphere 
they are producing new products, setting more realistic 
prices.” 

Many of the craftsmen are looking. forward to a mail- 
order catalog which is now in the works. The catalog, 


Left: Ceramic covered jar 
signe ? 

those offered at the Bazaar. The customer in the U.S.A., Sone fides Me ; i an 

for instance, will add only the costs of shipping and artist-sculptor, and Max Kerlow 

duty architect-designer, who have 

developed a cottage industry 

in a town heretofore unfamiliar 


to circulate internationally, will list prices identical to 


The lively social and artistic atmosphere of the Bazaar 
is attracting and educating a new faction of the public 
Consumer and the craftsman alike are rediscovering the 
age-old thrill of the weekly market. If new stimulus to 
the Mexican crafts is to be found. chances are it will be 
found here 


with ceramics 





CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD 


Massachusetts craftsmen Harris and Ros Barron, whose 


second child arrived earlier this year, are currently at 
work on a 240-foot cast concrete relief for the West 
Hartford Community Center in Connecticut designed by 
Walter Gropius Lloyd Kiva, Scottsdale, Arizona, tex 
tile designer, is writing a report on the progress of the 
Amerindian arts and crafts program being sponsored 
by the Rockefeller Foundation at the University of 
Arizona. Purpose of the project is to integrate modern 
materials and methods of art production with the native 
skills of talented young Indiah students. Crafts in the 
program include metalwork, silk-screening, jewelry, and 
ceramics. Kiva, who was instrumental in obtaining the 
grant, recently taught a ten-week course on silk-screen 
printing for the project California potter Beatrice 
Wood recently boarded a jet for India, where she 
began a lecture tour of the country at the Indian Festival 
of Crafts in Madras. In India at the invitation of the 
Indian Government and traveling under the sponsorship 
of our State Department, she is accompanied by 60 
pieces of her own work together with an extensive col 
lection of slides showing the variety of American craft 
expression Lots of activity reported from Arizona 
Maurice Grossman, one of the state’s outstanding potters 
(he is represented in the “Contemporary Craftsmen of the 
Far West” exhibition ), announces that he will soon take a 
sabbatical leave from his teaching post at the University 
of Arizona to spend a year in Mexico Business in 
Scottsdale, Arizona, has apparently been lucrative for 
jeweler Lathrop Gay, for he has now opened a second 
retail outlet—this one in the thriving resort community 
of Laguna Beach, California 
Arizona Designer-Craftsmen is jeweler Bob Winston, 
who only recently moved to the desert state from Cali- 
fornia Spending most of his time in Washington, 
D.C., these days is New York potter Frans Wildenhain, 
who is completing his 200-foot ceramic wall at the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine 
monprez and Kay Sekimachi, of California, and Alice 
Adams, of New York, are represented in the “Ten Con- 


New president of the 


Weavers Trude Guer- 


temporary American Weavers” exhibition which opened 
this fail at London's Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
show will travel for two years to all major English cities 

An article entitled “Handcrafts Play a Growing 
Role” by Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chairman of the board 
of the ACC, was featured in the October 8 “Today's 
Living” magazine section of the New York Herald 
Tribune Pinata Party, one of New York City’s folk 
craft shops, featuring work from Latin America, has 
flown a group of Quechua Indian weavers from Peru to 
the U.S.A. for a series of weaving and spinning demon 
strations at Lord and Taylor's department store in New 
York and at other leading department stores in the Mid- 
west and Southwest. Having never been out of their 
small village before, the Indians arrived at Idlewild 
Airport in native costume, and their first day in Man- 
hattan was given extensive coverage in almost all of the 
New York*daily newspapers Among the six pur 
chases made by The Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio, 
during 1960-61 for its permanent collection was a 
ceramic bow! by James Someroski of Ohio 
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THE CREATIVE PERSON 
Extract from the October 22 edition of The New York 
limes 

‘The Institute of Personality Assessment and Re 
search, a group of University of California scientists 
operating under a grant by the Carnegie Corporation ot 
New York, is near the end of a six-year study of ‘the 
crec.tive person.’ 

Into that category it lumps hundreds of the nation’s 
foremost creators of literature, art and architecture, to- 
gether with industrial research scientists, mathemati 
clans, engineers and college students 

They have been examined in an attempt to determine 
the personality, the background and the intelligence that 
make for creativity 

As of now, the researchers put forward this genera 
ty: The creative person is intelligent, independent 
curious, skeptical, emotionally committed to his work 
energetic, esthetically sensitive, introverted, noncon 
formist, occasionally egotistical, and virtually always 
actuated by a ‘sense of destiny.’ 

Regardless of their profession, creative persons have 
few interests in common with farmers, carpenters, ac- 
countants, bankers, policemen or morticians, but often 
their interests parallel those of artists, psychologists. 
writers, physicists and musicians. 

“The studies led to a formation of a theory that the 
American educational system probably fails to detect 
many persons with ‘high creative potential; they drop 
out of school early and their unique and valuable gifts 
are overlooked because they are not adept at or in 
terested in getting high grades. 

“The identity of the 530 ‘creative persons’ studied by 
the institute has been kept secret, though some of the 
writers studied disclosed their own identity—among 
them Truman Capote, William Carlos Williams, Max 
Shulman and MacKinlay Kantor 

“Dr. Donald W. MacKinnon, director of the institute, 
who headed the study, said the tests had produced a 
great surprise in the field of intelligence 

“He said: ‘There seems to be no relation between the 
degree of intelligence and a person's creativity. A certain 
amount of intelligence is apparently necessary for crea 
tivity, but above that it dosn’t make much difference 
The threshold seems to be an I1.Q. of about 120. It is 
certain that our most creative subjects haven't been 
grade-getters. The architects have ranged around B 
averages; the research scientists from B to C 

“*“Many don’t have the academic record that would 
get them admitted to most graduate schools today. By 
our methods of academic selection in graduate schools 
we are missing some of the individuals with high creative 
potential. We need to find them and use them more 
effectively.” 

“The tests, Dr. MacKinnon said, have exploded the 
legend about the coincidence of creativity and madness 
He said: ‘Some creative individuals have been emotion- 
ally disturbed in the past and some are disturbed and 
turbulent today. But most appear well able to handle 
their complex disturbances. They are aware of life's 
difficulties, and sensitive to distressing elements—but 
they are not suggestive of pathology.’ ” 





ROADSIDE VANTAGE POINT 


A report from Edith Nelson, the former Edith McIntyre 


who for many years was known throughout the craft 
world as secretary to ACC president David Campbell, 
gives an informative look at the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
cralt scene 

“Although you might think life would be tame and 
boring for me here in Ashland, Wisconsin, after the ‘big 
city,” I have found it anything but dull. I spend most of 
my day at The Pot Shop, where I have gathered my 
roadside sales information with and about the American 
tourist, who daily I'm getting to know better and better 

In our shop we carry pottery by owners Robert Eckels 
ind Glenn Nelson, my husband, along with other crafts- 
men’s work. Marjorie Anderson, a weaver in Madison 
has placed with The Pot Shop her beautiful cane and 
slat place mats and hand-woven wool stoles and neckties 
all of which have been well received by the customers 
Maud Rydin, whom you all know so well, made up a 
group of batik linen pillowcases and batik silk scarfs 
which are terrific and create quite an impressive sight 
especially to weavers who visit us from time to time. We 
find there has to be a great variety in the line of me! 
chandise in our shop, so this year weaving, wood, and 
glass were added to the pottery 

‘It is rather disheartening, however, to see the great 
mass of tourists come in and, when an item isn’t bright 
red or glittery, pass over a truly lovely piece for the 
gaudy or gimmicky. We find that it ts only after many, 
many visits that the unexposed customer looks at the 
beautiful batiks with any sort of interest 

‘Because of the Circle Trip around Lake Superior 
the various chambers of commerce are promoting this 
region as a vacation area. Here in Ashland and Bayfield 
a vacation is not complete without a trip around the 
Apostle Islands. These islands have played an important 
part in the romantic legend and stirring history of the 
Northwest Territory. French, English, and American 
fur traders frequented the islands and developed a busi- 
ness which thrived for two centuries. Although named 

Twelve Apostles by early missionaries, there are 

ictually 22 islands, varying in size from a mere dot on 
the map to 14,000 acres. Madeline Island is the largest 

“About eight years ago, the United Church of Christ 
under the leadership of Reverend and Mrs. Otto W 
Schrodel started on Madeline the Island Craft Shop, a 
project sponsored by the church. It was started to help 
the natives on Madeline find gainful employment during 
the long winter months when the island is cut off from 
the mainland; the summer population is over 2,000 but 
drops to a mere 130 in the winter. Therefore, the group 
concentrated on crafts during the winters, having loads 
of time and energy. The basic need has been in the area 
of design, although Mrs. Schrodel has done a remark- 
able job with the weaving program at the Island Craft 
Shop. Slowly, through donations, the shop has gained 
looms, a kiln, and work space, and this summer a four- 
day ceramics workshop was inaugurated 

“Clayton Bailey, a graduate assistant of Harvey Little- 
ton, and a very creative young man, was the potter in 
charge of this workshop. He was a great boon to the 
group. Sixteen of the workshop students recently visited 


The Pot Shop to discuss kiln problems, glazes, etc. 

“We also had 52 visitors from a summer workshop 
at Pigeon River, Wisconsin, which was under Vern 
Thompson's direction 

“Another young man, James Gritner, who received 
his M.S. degree in art from the University of Wisconsin 
in February, 1961, and studied under Littleton, is at 
present in a very interesting and exciting area the 
Rochester Art Center at Rochester, Minnesota. Jimmy 
is sitting in for Bill Saltzman, who ts at present painting 
in Europe 

“James Wegner has just had a terrific graduate paint- 
ng exhibition at the Twead Gallery at the University of 
Minnesota and is now going back to teach at the high 
school and junior college in Austin, Minnesota. He has 
ilso done excellent work in prints and ceramics. When I 
think of the art instruction we received at high school 
during the thirties and forties, this type of teacher will 
go far to lift the level of art appreciation in our country 

“From my roadside vantage point, it is the many un- 
knowns and unheralded in the art field today in the 
U.S.A. who should be applauded. Many are young 
teachers going out into high schools, prep schools, junior 
colleges, and colleges. The Wegners, Gritners, Baileys, 
and many others have never won international awards and 
are not to be confused with the artist-craftsmen they 
have been working under, but they are the names yet to 
be heard fram, The ACC is as much involved with 
promoting appreciation for the beautiful object as we, 
the owners of The Pot Shop, are—away in Ashland, 
Wisconsin. We find ourselves standing firmer than ever 
for the principles which started the ACC movement 


MCC EXHIBITION CATALOGS 


In response to numerous requests for exhibition cata- 
logs of its past shows, the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York, is offering them at a small fee. Fol- 
lowing is a list of available catalogs and costs 

“Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953,” ACC member, 
35. non-member, .45; “1960 National Gold Medal 
Exhibition of the Building Arts,” ACC member, $1, non- 
member, $1.25; “The Patron Church,” ACC member, 
25, non-member, .35; “Designed for Silver,” ACC mem- 
ber, .85, non-member, $1.10; “The Furniture and Sculp- 
ture of Wharton Esherick, ACC member, .80, non- 
member, $1; “Enamels,” ACC member, $1.35, non-mem- 
ber, $1.50; “Katharine Choy,” ACC member, .20, non- 
member, .25; “Mariska Karasz,’ ACC member, .20, 
non-member, .25; “Louis Comfort Tiffany,” ACC mem- 
ber, $1.10, non-member, $1.35; “Modern Mosaics of 
Ravenna,” ACC member, .20, non-member, .25; “Fur- 
niture by Craftsmen,” ACC member, .25, non-member, 
35. 

A package of the eleven Museum catalogs listed 
above is also available for $6.25 to ACC members and 
$7.75 for non-members. To order publications indi- 
vidually or in package form, address requests to Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Council, 29 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., attention of Berta Feder 








A beautiful Christmas Gift and ao “must 


for every needle-woman THE D.A.C 


Encyclopedia of Needlework 
by THerese De DiILLMONT 

a standard book on needlework 788 

pages Available in English, French 

German, and Spanish. Highly recom 

mended for stitch instructions and ex 


plicit directions for working 


$3.00 per copy 
JOAN TOGGITT 
Dept. C 


52 Vanderbilt Ave New York 17, N. Y 











Open stock supplies, instruc- 
tions, designs and kits for 
creating Stoined and Leaded 
Glass. Send for brochure No 
4 and price list 


Santo Fe. N. M 





SILVERCRAFT 


Send for Free Catalogue of the World's 
Finest Jewelry Findings & Imported Tools 


WM. J. ORKIN, INC. 
373 WASHINGTON ST BOSTON 8, MASS 














om JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
724 Mecker Ave Gkiye 22. N.Y 
Tel.: EVergreen 7.3604 
A Complete Line of>—CERAMIC MA 
TERIALS and EQUIP. Sewipture, Mosaics 
and Cepper Enamel! supplies 
We manufacture our own ne of Clay Bodies, Glanes 
Wheels, Toe 
Our Aim is QUALITY & SERVICE 
Write for our @4 page catalog ise 
Dealers & Distributors tavited 








IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jede, Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, Amber, 
Coteeyes, Agotes, Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 


mols, and meny other stones. All imported 


directly by ws. Cetelogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


12449 Chandler Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif 








The quarterly with something tor every hand 
weaver 

@ Jom the thgusands who read & re-read every 
issue 

@ Write tor brochure and 
1 yr. $4 2 yes. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 

Canadian postage Sc Pan Americas & Foreign $/ yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


POTTERS WHEEL specifically for 
institutions is stated by the 
manufacturer, Elco Welding and Engineer 

: Co., to withstand years of even the most 
Operated by a treadle, the 


designed 


schools and 


enthusiastic use 
16-inch throwing head, splash pan, leaning 
other smaller components are 
made from aluminum mounted on a 
frame. High quality sealed bearings in the 
throwing head shaft and treadle mechanism 
enable the operator to control the solid, 100 
ease and precision 
used inthe all 
make the wheel 
resistant to 


plat nd 


steel 


flywheel with 
Heavy gauge aluminum 
splash pan helps 
indestructible” and 
corrosion. For further information on the 
Elco model 100-A potters wheel, contact 
the Elco Welding and Engineering Co., 4471 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif 


pound 


welded 


tically 


COMPACT '4-INCH DRILL recently introduced 
Disston Division of H. K. Porter 
features full three-ampere 
which produces 1800 r.p.m. through 
Spiroid flat base which 
is a guide for straight, accurate drill 
enough for craftsmen 
four fingers and 
stream directed 
housing to blow 


area 


by the 
Company. Inc 
motor 
units gearing 
serves 
ing: pistol 


solid 


grip targe 
hold 


controllable = air 


to get with 
thumb 
front of 


slots m 


through 
away shavings in work 
When not in use, drill firmly on flat 
base, thus permitting easy changing of bits 
and reducing chances of accidentally break 
illed the Dirk,” drill 
name of nearest dealer, write 
Porter Building 


Pennsylvania 


chips and 


rests 


ing a bit. ¢ retails 
for $30. For 
to the manufacturer at 
Pittsburgh 19 
HOOP STAPLES made from extra stiff wire 
with needle sharp cut points for easy driving 
a boon to those crating crafts for 
According to manufacturer, these 


more firmly, without 


should be 
shipment 
new staples anchor 
because crown is extra wide 
flush with the 

fibers Sizes 


inches up to 2 by 


pull-through 
The greater bearing area 


surface—eliminates crushed 
range from *, by % 
inches and are furnished in packages of | 
10, and 25 pounds. For further information, 
contact The Hillwood Manufacturing Co 


21700 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


BONDING PRODUCT which can be applied 
Straight from squeeze tube package hardens 
in two hours to a tough, steel-like metal 
that can be drilled, threaded, sanded, and 
According to manufacturer, prod 
adheres to almost any material 
plastic, concrete, glass, etc 
Tube for 98 cents 
manufacturer is Devcon 
Massachusetts 


painted 
duct 
metal, wood 
ind will not rust sells 
at hardware stores 


Corporation of Danvers. 





Page 10, 11, 13 (bottom), 
14, 15 (bottom), 16 (bottom), 17, 20, 21, 22 
23 Bill Maund; 12 (left), 13 (center) William 
George; 12 (right), 13 (top), 15 (top right) Ray- 
mond Sato; 18, 19 Phil Mazzurco; 24 (fop) 
Richard Althoff; 24 (bottom), 25 Stanley 
Seligson; 26, 27 (bottom), 28, 29, 30, 31, 34 
Don Normark; 27 (top) Wide World Photos 
Inc.; 36, 37 (top and center) Paul Hassel; 37 
hottom) R. D. Hall 
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HAYSTACK 


AT DEER ISLE, MAINE 


SUMMER PROGRAM 

of RESEARCH and SHOP in 

WEAVING GRAPHICS 

CERAMICS woop 

PAINTING DESIGN 
Operative relations with the Univer 
sity of Delaware for college credit 
Please address applications for 1961 
to Francis S. Merritt, Director 


WINTER ADDRESS, BELFAST, MAINE 











CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SILVERSMITHS 


Ludwig Wolpert, noted Craftsman 
instructs in design and execution of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM OF 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
92nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SAcramento 2-2482 











Bookbinding, Ceramics, 


CRAFT | ree colar Sewein 

STUDENTS TR ee 5 yom 
LEAGUE | Siren, siiversmithing, top. 
YWCA 


estry, Weaving, Wood 
Sculpture, Wood Working, 

840 Sth Av 

ot Sist N.Y 


Men & Women. Day, eve- 











Arts & Crofts. Catalog CH 
Circle 6-3700 ning 





Courses for students of weav- 
ing. ceramics. metaismithing, 
design painting, graphics. 
sevlpture, and for graduates in 
architecture. Degrees offered 
B.F.A.. M.F.A., and M_Arch 
Accredited. Send for Catalog 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


500 LONE PINE RD 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 





you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 
CRAFT METALS—Sterling end Fine 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, 
minum 
TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 
JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 
ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 
STONES—Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 
35 W. Grand River Detroit 20, Michigan 


Silver, 
Alu- 

















SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 
CRAFT HORIZONS 


with membership in the American Craftsmen’s Council 
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Special Christmas Rates 
A mericag 


ft announce 


Mail to 4 , 
‘cw j Renewal 


CRAFT HORIZONS i dilantin cect tor cbiiiinad wits ah 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFT 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed o 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11 


EXOTIC HANDICRAFTS, Curios, Primitive Art 
Masks, Woodcarvings, Native Artifacts. Reech, 
Box 2314, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


ORIGAMI—ancient Japanese art of paper fold 
ing: instruction book, folded samples, ample 
paper supply, $2.75. House of Today, Box 
354H, Palo Alto, California 





BOOKS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book was edited from the taped transcripts of 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York, 
in June 1959. It is an essential reference for 
these who wish to know about the creative 
social and economic problems of craftsmen 
teday.—To complete your Conference series, 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annual Conference held in California in 1957 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W 
53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERV. 
ICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


OUT-OF-PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters 
burg, Virginia. 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE TO MODERN HOBBIES, 
ARTS AND CRAFTS.” 80 SUBJECTS EXPERTLY 
COVERED. $4.50 postpaid. COLONY ARTS 
CENTER, WOODSTOCK, N. Y 


ENAMELING FOR BEGINNERS by EDWARD 
WINTER gives the professional enamelist new 
processes and techniques never dreamed pos 
sible —the amateur will be in 7th heaven. 
WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 111 FOURTH 
AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN desires retail outlet for 
handcrafted silver jewelry and flatware. Most 
territories open. D. G. Reinhold, Millbrook Art 
Gallery, Mill Hall, Pa. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois 


CERAMICS 


FREE sample copy of Ceramic ARTS & CRAFTS 
Monthly magazine. Step-by-step articles on ce- 
ramics, china painting, etc. Send 8¢ in stamps 
or coin, for handling. Box 4011, Strathmoor 
Station, Detroit 27, Michigan. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Po 





CRAFT SUPPLIES 


1962 Catalog, all Handicraft Supplies. Send 
50¢ get $1 credit towards Ist order. Bergen, 
300 SW 17th Ave., Miami, Fie. 


Hand-made wood clay tools from Italy—set of 
three—$1.00 postpaid. Free lists. Creative Mer 
chandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif 


FREE! Giant new do-it-yourself catalog. Leather, 
mosaics, all popular handcrafts. LARSON, Dept. 
1095, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24. 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompsen Co. 
Highland Park, Illinois. 

” 





FOLK ART & ARTIFACTS 


Supplier of museums and museums sales desks 
imports authentic handicrafts in wood, stone, 
metal, and ceramic from all parts of the world 
Many items available from 50¢ to $5.00. Send 
10¢ for illustrated catalogue. Craft shop ac- 
counts invited. FAR CORNERS, 25812 Dundee 
Road, Huntington Woods, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 


Silver shop. Hammers, mallets, jewelry tools, 
spinning lathe, bench shear, etc. Castello, Bar 
boursville, Virginia. 





HANDICRAFTS 


Leading Export House offers a fascinating 
range of HANDICRAFTS in the finest of tradi- 
tional, Oriental and modern designs. Aston- 
ishlingly broad variety. Biggest buyers’ attrac- 
tion. THE GENERAL AGENCIES PRODUCT 
EXPORTS DIV., 235 N.R. Road, BANGALORE 
(INDIA 





HANDWEAVERS 





Hand Loom heddles, reeds, accessories, lessons, 
etc. Estate of Mrs. N. S. Johnson, 12489 Men- 
dota Ave., Detroit 4, Mich 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3” x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ea; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y 


Tiny Arrowheads as mentioned in Lapidary 
Journal, page 132, April issue. Made of Aus 
tralian fire opal. They are very nice. $1.25 
each, 5 for $5.00. ROGERS ROCK MINERALS 
Box 411, Norwalk, Calif 





MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check 
list describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under seporate craft classifications 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y 
POTTERY WORLD. New Bi-monthly. DETAILED 
CERAMIC PROJECTS; articles concerning fa- 
mous craftsmen, styles, exhibitions. Subscription 
—$3.75 yr. Individual copies—75¢. POTTERY 
WORLD, P. O. Box 1886, N. Y. 17, N. Y 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PREVENT SILVER TARNISH. Harmless activated 
carbon and silica gel absorbs tarnish forming 
compounds. Container of 10 packs. 75¢. Catalog 
free. Milt-Nu Products, Box 666, Hempstead 19 
Texas. 


BRILLIANT STAINED GLASS effect with new 
plastic paint. Movable. Sticks to glass. Create 
beautiful Holiday window decorations or 
“stained glass’’ window for front. door. Easy as 
number painting. Complete kit $5.95, postpaid 
Robinson-Minshull, Dept. C, 17349 Denby, 
Detroit 40, Michigan 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New Manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. P-155, Woodstock, 
Hlinois 





SAM KRAMER XMAS SPECIALS 


veads 


IDOLS—Terra otta 
2 for $5.00 


PRE COLUMBIAN 
: masks 1” to 2” Genuine 


urious 


SCARABS—carved semiprecious stone. 5 diff. for $5.00 





We pay postege ond taxes. Your order is your complete cost 
ORDERS SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY — NO WAITING! 











FAMOUS GEM-CAGING kIT ' le pliers 
finding rections. Still only $5.00 


ilver wire nair 


gem 
idditiona! 


$25.00 


WOODS, asstd 
vd imarant 


All labelled 


EXOTIC pi 
Vitae rosew 
bra wv ! $12.50 


RUSH 25: 


oO 


FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOG! 


a ee 


GEMS 
for $10.00 


SCULPTURAI 


lift. large 


ANTIQUE, UNUSUAI 
vorth $20.00) plus 50 f 
$15.00 


HANDMADE BEADS—wu 


| 


OBSIDIAN MASKS~—hand 
s”. $1.35 ea 


—eeee PPP PPP 
Order today! Money back if not delighted 


——~. PAP 


SAM KRAMER—Dept. H, 29 W. 8th St., New York 11 


rT 
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Enamel powders 

Hotpack ond L & L kilns 
Jewelry kits and findings 
Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Enameled tiles 

Poasche spraying equipment 
Liquid enamels 

Firing fools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


new, fully-illuetrated catalog includes a 
ceramics, and other crafts 


teacher or student, you'll 


This big complete line of 
materials and equipment for enameling 
Whether you're a hobbyist, professional! 
find everything you need select and orde 
ne complete source. Take advantage of ynver 
and attractive low prices 

over 200 enamel c yr isted more 


outstanding selection of copper trays 


rat your leisure fror 
lence, fast ship 
ment 
You'll find 
tems, and 
form pleces 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


jewelry 
and free 


thar 
bow!s 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO.—Dep: CH 
1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Pork, Il! 


Please send your free cotaleg of enameling ond croft supplies 





100% WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


Q UALITY IMPORTED 
& COLORS 


If particular in the selection of quality and 
color in your work, your choice will be: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 

PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 
7 shade variations to each color 


No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what kind of 


there is co PATERNA YARN that wil! do it better 


work you do 





If not available at your local dealers write 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 


Sth Annual 


Design Derby 


of the 


Creative Arts 


A juried exhibition open to all 
artists, designers and craftsmen 


and 


Student Interior Design Competition 
open to students in design schools 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
sponsored by 


The Designers and Decorators Guild 
March 23 - April 15 


For information and entry blanks, write to 
Design Derby 1962 
3902 S.W. 4th St. 
Miami, Florida 
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